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TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the na- 
tionalists, discourses with a skeptical friend 
upon the meaning of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of 
Men.” 


S. F. —See here, Smith, I have been want- 
ing to pick a bone with you for some time. 
I see in the public discussions of you fellows 
who call yourselves nationalists, a great deal 
about the brotherhood of men. 

Smita. — Yes; that is the moral basis of 
nationalism. 

S. F. — Then you do mean something by it. 
I did not know but it was a mere bit of rhet- 
oric used to catch the sentimentalist voter, so 
to speak. 

SmiTH. — I can assure you there is no fea- 
ture of our faith that we are more in dead 
earnest about, or more anxious to impress 
upon peeple’s minds. 

S. F. — Well, then, since you do really mean 
something by it, perhaps you will have the 
goodness to explain to me what it is you 
mean, for I confess the phrase seems to me 
obyious nonsense. It appears to me too 
plain to need statement that no man is my 
brother unless he be the son of my father 
and mother.. 

Smiru. — In the natural sense of course he 
What we 
mean is that all men are brothers in the sense 


is not. In the moral sense he is. 


of owing ne another the same duties and 
obligations that children of the same two 
parents do, and that society should be reer- 
ganized in accordance with that principle. 

F. S.— Of course the conclusion follows 
if the premise is: granted, but I dispute the 
premise. It is a pure piece of assumption, 
which only a sentimentalist would let pass 
unchallenged. 

SmirH. —Do you believe that natural 
brothers, children, I mean, of the same pair 
of parents, have any duties toward each 
other? 

S. F. — Of course. 

SmiTrH. —What is the ground of those 
duties? 

S. F. — Why, natural affection, I suppose. 

SmitTH. — Some brothers are not fond of 


each other. Does this lack of natural af- 


fection discharge them from duties to each 
other? 

S. F.—I suppose not. 
larly thought of the matter, but I presume 


I never particu- 


that their common parentage is the ground 
of their duties to each other as brothers. 

SmirH. — Very evidently, for it is only by 
virtue of that common parentage that their 
relations differ from those of other people 
Any peculiar duties they have teward each 
other must therefore be ba-ed on this fact. 
Let us see just what the basis is. Parents 
having directly caused the existence of their 
children, owe them the utmost devotion and 
protection which it is in their power to give. 
On the other side, children are indebted to 
their parents for their lives and all which 
life brings them, and thus owe a filial obli- 
gation. Is it not so? 
S. F.— Of course. You have stated mere 
truisms. I don’t see what they have to do 
with the natural duties of brothers. 

SmitH. — That is what we come to now. 
If I have assets in my hands on which you 
have a claim, and you are indebted to a third 
party, I must account for them to the third 
party. A son owes all he is and has to his 
parents, who in turn have an indefinite re- 
sponsibility of protection and devotion to his 
brother, their other son. Therefore, the one 
son owes to the other the indefinite service 
of all his powers. If he fails to render it, 
he repudiates his debt to his parents, and 
deprives himself of any moral title to his 
own life. 

S. F. — By George, you make out’a strong 


case. Do you know you almost make me 
glad Ihave no brothers? It might be too 
burdensome. 


SmitH. —I am going to show you that you 
have a great many brothers. 

S. F. — You mean everybody. Well, I don’t 
see that you have made much headway in do- 
ing that. I don’t see what the argument for 
the duties of a man to his natural brother has 
to do with his brotherly duty to all men. 

SmitrH. —It has everything to do with it. 
The one argument involves the other. The 
man who denies that all men owe one another 
the duties of brothers denies the duties of 
natural brothers. 

S. F.—I must be very dull, for I confess 
T don’t see it, 


SmirH. — The immediate parents of any 
man are but the last pair of an indefinite, un- 
traceable ancestry, which at no remote period 
becomes inextricably blended with that of the 
entire community, or nation, and eventually 
with the race itself. Every one has, not 
only two, but millions of parents. Heis, in 
fine, the offspring of mankind, and his mother 
is humanity. This complex parentage, iden- 
tical with mankind, is that which has formed 
him and determined him from the very rudi- 
ments of human nature. His immediate 
parents have done little more than to trans- 
mit to him, with a few superficial impressions 
from themselves, the moral, physical and in- 
tellectual inheritance of the race. It is evi- 
dent that if the immediate parents are so 
heavily responsible to their child for the bare 
fact of his existence the responsibility of the 
race for him is infinitely greater, seeing that 
he is so incomparably much more a product 
of the race than of any two parents. Cor- 
respondingly greater and more absolute is his 
debt for all he is and has to the race, that 
is, the sum of past generations, than to his 
immediate parents. To the precise extent 
to which he is indebted to the race, he is 
charged with the responsibilities of the race 
for its other offspring, who are his fellow- 
men. That is to say, he owes them the duty 
natural brothers owe each other on precisely 
similar but far stronger grounds. If the 
natural brother who denies his fraternal duty 
repudiates his debt to his parents and has 
no title to life, so does he who refuses to see 
a brother in every fellow-man, and so to 
treat him. He has no business on the earth. 
He has embezzled himself. 

S. F. — Well, I’ll admit that you have 
made out a better argument for the brother- 
hood of men than I thought you could. I 
had no idea there was so much to be said for 
it, or, indeed, anything. It’s a belief that 
brings a pretty heavy responsibility with it. 
I should not want to accept it until I was 
very sure of it. 

Smita.—I beg you won’t. There are 
people enough already who talk about human 
brotherhood without meaning it. I don’t 
advise you to believe this doctrine of the 
brotherhood, anyhow, if you think much of 
your own comfort. 

Ss. FE. — Why not? 

Smiru. — Because the present order of 
society is based on the absolute repudiation 
of any such brotherhood whatever; and be- 
cause, from the moment you come to believe 
in the brotherhood, this state of things will 
seem so intolerable to you that you will be 
able to do nothing else by night or day but 
strive and plan for an utter change, and the 
work is very great. 
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| rehigh Valley railroad has stopped carrying 
stove and chestnut coal in order to stiffen the 
market. This increases the number of idle 
men in the anthracite district. The Seaboard 
Steam Coal association, composed of the rail- 
|road corporations carrying bituminous coal 
Will the American People Suffer such Misery in Pennsylvania, met at Philadelphia last 
te Continue? | week and took action in regard to increasing 

the price of coal by artificial means. 


AN AMERICAN SIBERIA. 


HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG, 


One life was lost last year in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania for every 100,000 
tons of coal mined. The business is more 
fatal than war. The tonnage tax of three : 

él i 2 It is the talk in Wall street that a move- 
ge * “a aa isons icigeis a | ment is gaining ground to form an associa- 
that peli ae ali a Pk = able me aa {tion of trust companies fer mutual protec- 
BASS ‘ pat tig ainars TiS present | “2 against sudden emergencies in their 
Siberia-like rt a ting upon the mining | financial affairs. It is understood that the 


AMALGAMATING THE TRUSTS. 


do for themselves, our suggestion is, as we 
have said, to either stop their mills, or diver- 
sify their output.” 


THE PEOPLE’S HERITAGE SQUANDERED. 


The proposed sale of all the mining prop- 
erty on the lower part of Aspen Mountain, 
Col., to an English syndicate, which has 
been pending for some time, will probably 
be consummated and announced within a 
few days. The purchase will include all 
property from the Valley to and including 
the Compromise and the Aspen. The Ar- 
gentine, Juniata, the Enterprise, the One 
Thousand and One, the Deep Shaft, the 
Franklin, the Durant, the Bonny Belle and 
the territory of the Aspen Mining and Smelt- 


é managers of four or five companies have al-|' t = 
commanity turns that argument into grim /ready signified their willingness to enter |ing company will be embraced in the sale. 
into the combination. Thus far the scheme} The price to be paid for this vast tract of 
fhas been discussed in a merely informal | Mining property is variously stated at from 
|manner, but there is a.strong probability | $13,000,000 to $20,000,000. The territory 
| that a formal meeting to take definite action | included in this great transaction has pro- 


mockery. 
The hundreds of miners who stood about 
the month of the Jeansville mine last week 


and sang ‘“‘ Praise God, from who all bless- | in the matter will be held within a few days. | duced about $16,000,000, and is now produc- 


ings fiow,” were not prompted to sing for| All of the gentlemen who are concerned in 
anything the mining companies had done. | the movement are disinclined to give any in- 
These praises were to heaven for the rescue | formation in regard to their plans, but enough 
of four of their number after an imprison-| has leaked out to show that they ‘mean 
ment of 19 days and 8 hours. The comrades | business.” 
of these men, 14 in number, had died in the} 
mine, and the story of their sufferings is too 
distressing to repeat. ; 
Ove = be a enor the victims of the Spring Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix of New York, in his 
et raged lot Spee SS ee | sermon last Sunday on the Christian duty of 
Funeral services were held over batches of a 


é | charity work, really showed signs of distress 
dozen at a time, and then the bodies were | 


WHY NOT SET THE WORLD RIGHT? 


? ‘ |in the face of the endless privations of the 
drawn in sleighs to the cemetery. |competitive system; for he exclaimed: 
There were 17 fatal accidents in the mines | ‘‘ People get tired of us; tired of hearing 
of the Pottsyille district last year. pee we eh our ages ae oe aah ite 
ee - jappeals; they wis J 
_ The desperate condition of 100,000 miners | them, and each year it grows harder to gain 
in the Hazleton or middle coal field of Penn-!g king response. Is not this wretched? 
sylvania began with the failure of the strikes | What would become of the needy, the weak, 
several years ago. Day wages have been cut re — grt aan: if we got tired = ir 
a = Te, then, these new things so muc Tr 
satel eager pnb dod mein = 2 The than the old? No, no! It is right, itis true. 
SS aes f ra | it is loyal, to stand by our own — by the old. 
= aR aed. :  adtees, | It is an absolute impossibility to set all the 
cents above the market price. Coal producers | world right. to help every one who needs 
as’a rule disobey the law requiring miners to | }.)) > < 
be paid off fortnightly. Company stores are | P- 
also sapping the blood of the miners. In the | 
Wyoming region these stores are so exacting rO-x > ; 
that the miners seldom draw any money. If Be Ske ne nee 
the miner refuses to deal with the coal com-| Important foundry interests in Cleveland, 
pany store. he soon finds that he is being Chicago, Indianapolis and Toledo have been 
“docked” in his pay, and it is a choice be-|_., >. ee aes 
tween less wages or higher prices for his peaited into the National Malleable Castings 
groceries. | company, incorporated in Ohio with a capi- 
ry rae 
The Philadelphia Press, whose reporter e-| alization of $9,000,000 and with headgane 
cently gathered many distressing facts as to|is president. The management of the new 
the mining situation, calls upon the state au- | company emphatically state that itis not a 
thorities to protect the miners. It says :| bbe oe poel ao P campy har. bat 
*: The protection of human life, of human foecaate = ‘substantially the eta eee as 
rights, and of honest wages are of far more one general company. ; 


importance than any object for which com-| 
monweailths are organized, and the ill-digested 
mine inspectors’ reports, as well as the sta- | 
tistics and accounts of industrial plants in the ) A PLAID TRUST NOT THE THING. 
past, might be well reslaced by exposures of ~ i i 

the exact condition of the miners ree: of the ame Dry Gants pice aa obi = “agi 
abuses under which they suffer.” The cause | €F2 manufacturers of plaids, who think of 
of the sufferings of the miners is explained by | forming a trust, some kind, fatherly advice- 
the Press in this way: ‘‘ Both the capital and | It says, ‘‘ Don’t do it.” It shows that the 
the Isbor in the anthracite-coal mines of this | ‘manufacture of southern plaids has grown 
state suffer from the slow but unavoidable com- | rapidly since 1884, and with such vigor— 
petiticn of bituminous coal—cheaper, more | especially in North Carolina—that the in- 
accessible, and more easily mined. Hence the | dustry has become over-confident of its abil- 
bankruptcy of the Reading railroad 10 years|ity to cope with manufacturers elsewhere. 
ago, the failure of many coal operators, and jit has ignored the competition that has 
the decreasing profit of all, and hence, too, | 
the shrinking wages, the lessening work, the 


; 


ing at the rate of $5,000,000 annually. 


UNITED THEY STAND. 


Many Corporations Joining Hands to kill off 
Troublesome Rivals and Secure Control of 
the Market. 


The formation of the Missouri river asso- 
ciation of soap makers at Kansas City last 
week nearly completes the net-work of asso- 
ciations. The combination controls nine 
tenths of the soap factoricsin the land. There 
are six others, known respectively as the 
Southern, the Southwestern, Southeastern, 
Eastern, Rocky Mountain, and Northwestern. 
All of these associations send representatives 
to a central body, which is called the Na- 
tional Soap Makers’ association. This body 
makes laws andregulates prices. The ob- 
ject of this combination is to kill off compe- 
tition. 

The National Tobacco works at Louisville, 
Ky., belonging to Pfingst, Dierhoefer & Co., 
and incorporated at $400,000, has been sold 
to a cigarette syndicate in which Kinney 
Bros. and Allen & Ginter are leaders. It is 
believed to be the beginning of a great com- 
bination of tobacco manufacturing interests- 

The announcement of a type-founders’ trust 
was premature. -There are about 30 type 
foundries in the country, and a majority are 
ready to combine. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress which may lead the minority to come in 
or sell out. A member of a prominent New 
Yerk type foundry says that his firm was in 
favor of the scheme, because it believed that 
by a concentration of interests the type 
foundries could not only maintain a uniform 
scale of prices, but that they could save at 
least 75 per cent in the cost of making ma- 
chinery by having the work done at one cen- 
tral factory. 

The four firms that have formed a soda- 
fountain trust are John Matthews of New 
York. a house established in 1832; the A. D. 
Puffer & Sons of Boston, established in 1842; 
James W. Tufts. established in 1863; and 
Charles Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia, es- 
tablished in 1832. These four houses have 
done over $10,000,000 of business in the last 
four years. Their actual invested capital is 
$2,200,000. The new trust is incorporated un- 


sprung up in numerons localities and now der the laws of New Jersey, where they do 
supplies the local demand. Some of these uo manufacturing beyond multiplying the 


hardship, hard work. and despairing cry of | rivals, using the newest machinery, can do | capital stock, which is $3,750,900. One half 


the coal miner.” 


better than the older mills, and hence their | of this is taken by the old companies and the 
The railroad coal operators’ association of | Competition should not be despised. To) other half offered for sile. 


Wall street 


the Pittsburg district have decided upon a 
reduction of miners’ wages on May 1. The 


those who have built upon the hope that the | operators find that it is easier to induce men 
union could be made, and that it would do/|to invest in these trust securities than in 
for them what they could not or would not! railroad stocks. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


A RUNNING FIGHT 


Between Labor and Capital.— Strikes and Lock- 
outs.— Disastrous Contentions. 


There were 25 strikes in the United States 
during January, distributed as follows: New 
York 8, Pennsylvania 5, New Jersey 4, Kan- 
sas 1, West Virgnia 1, Wisconsin 1, Missouri 
1, Massachusetts 1, Ohio 1, Indiana 1, IIli- 
nois 1. The total number of strikers was 
about 10,000. 

Car-finishers to the number of 250 are on a 


strike at Pullman, Ill., owing to the failure 
of the company to advance wages as prom- 
ised. 


There are 28,000 men on a strike in the 
western portion of Pennsylvania. The loss 
in wages already amounts to $1,125,000, and 


many people arein actual want. Window- 
glass factories to the number of 32 have shut 
down, and many others are to follow. 


At Scotsdale, Pa-, the coke strikers are in- 


creasing in number. The Rolling mill mine 
will probably be obliged to shut down; it 
employs 700 hands. 


In the Latrobe (Pa.) district 700 were called 
out last week, and an effort is being made to 


influence the employees of the Rainey works 
to strike. Mr. Rainey has armed his guards 
with rifles, and bloedshed is feared. 


At Leemont and Pennsville, Pa., many 
families are destitute. The Hungarian strik- 
ers at Mammoth recently made a raid on a 
butcher’s shop and carried off a lot of beef. 

Nearly 2,000 strikers made a descent upon 
the Paull plant near Scotsdale, Pa. and obliged 


the men to quit work: a number of the 
bosses, armed with rifles, were obliged to 
surrender. 


Secretary McBride of the United Mine 


workers says that all the coking districts 
will be called out if the difficulties are not 
settled. 


The miners of the Clearfield (Pa.) district 
ask for an advance of 10 cents per ton. The 


Clearfield and Phillipsburg miners are arming 
in anticipation of trouble. Over 5,000 men 
will be involved in the strike. 


Two of the strikers at the wire-works at 


Braddock, Pa., were snot by non-union 
workers. The mills are now being guarded 
by armed Pinkertons. 


There is a strike of the employees of Dob- 


son’s plush mills at Falls of Schuylkill, Pa. 
They demand 15 per cent increase in wages. 


The trouble on the Pennsylvania railroad 
company’s lines is not settled, and the griev- 
ance committee of 100 are reticent in regard 


to their attitude. Manager Woods’ reply is 
far from satisfactory, though he promises 
abolition of fines and payment for over- 
time. 


About four hundred carpenters are on a 
strike in Indianapolis, Ind., and 600 planing- 
mill hands have been locked out. 

The cabinet makers’ union of Chicago 
complain of long hours and poor pay. They 


demand eight hours at 25 cents per hour, and 
if not granted they will strike April 1. 


The plasterers of Chicago demand an in- 


crease of pay, and if not granted, they will 
strike. 


The electrotypers’ strike in Boston is still 
on, and the six firms in that business are 


doing no work. Their cause has been es- 
poused by the International Typographical 
Union. 


The 200 looms at the Granite mill at Fall 
River are still idle, and the strikers show no 
signs of yielding. 

The strike at the Clark Thread mills at 
Newark, N. J., is still on, and the firm’s 
notice to the strikers inviting them individu- 
ally to return or forfeit all hope of ever 
obtaining work there, meets with no favor- 
able response. 

Three thousand hands in Lister's mills, 
Bradford, England, have struck for higher 
wages. 

Boston Herald: Withall this unrest and 
struggle, indirectly the masses of laborers 
everywhere are obtaining an economic and 
industrial education, which is quite as im- 
portant as the education of the general public 
and the growth of the conviction that justice 
must be finally rendered through legislation 
to the wage earners. 


A FARMERS’ ALLIANCE TRUST. 
The farmers of the West do not propose 
to allow the corporations to do all the com- 
bining. They are maturing a huge grain and 


live-stock trust, including Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Jowa. Frank McGrath, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas, 
says that legislation is too slow a means 
for the achievement of the Alliance objects. 
** We will know how many cattle each indi- 
vidual member of the Alliance has on hand,” 
said Mr. McGrath, ‘‘ and he can hold them 
without selling for ready cash. A record of 
these facts willbe kept. Noindividual mem- 
ber will sell his grain to option men or bank- 
ers, but when he is obliged to sell, the grain 
will be taken by the alliance. The same 
thing will follow with cattle.” 


AN ANGLO-CHINESE PARALLEL. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ No Yankee Ways in 
China,” a New England paper prints an ac- 
count of the confiscation of the property of 
a Chinese who, having made some money in 
America, returned to his old home and estab- 
lished a stage route where sedan chairs were 
in use. The charge brought against the 
owner: of the stages was: ‘‘ Creating great 
worry and uneasiness in the public mind.” 
Readers of English history will recall a par- 


allel in the times of King Henry VII.. when, 


Parliament passcd an act prohibiting the 
making of hats by machinery, as it interfered 
with the livelihood of ‘‘hat factors.” If the 
English had continued to maintain a super- 
vision over these matters, they might not 
now have been confronted with the socialist 
uprising that is assuming proportions there. 


SMALL COAL DEALERS IN TROUBLE. 
The retail coal dealers of northern Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 


and Iowa met at Joliet, Ill., last week, to 
consider plans to prevent shippers and rail- 
road companies from discriminating in freight 
rates to manufacturers, who in turn retail 
coal to employees and friends. This league 
of roads and manufacturers is killing off the 
small retailers. So far as is known, the con- 
ference at Joliet arrived at no solution of 
their difficulties that could be brought about 
under the present competitive system. They 
would have indeed been wise men if they had 
discovered a remedy. 


mn 


The interstate commerce commission has 
decided that the railroads have a rizht to 
charge five cents more per 100 pounds on 
flour than on wheat from points in Kansas 
and Missouri to places in Texas, but any- 
thing exceeding that is pronounced unlaw- 
ful. 


RAILROADS STILL AT IT. 


Consolidation the Order of the Day.—A New 
Link for the New York Central. — The C. B. & 
Q. Pushing West. 

The New York Central has bought all the 
securities of the Herkimer, Newport & 
Poland railroad. It is a strategic move in 
the plan to parallel the Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg road, and to force it upon the 
list of non-dividend paying roads. The 
New York Evening Post is gradually getting 


into deep water, since it persists in looking 
into the morals of parallel road building. It 
says: Suppose that the reduction which 
the Central thinks should be made in the 
Rome tariffs would reduce the earnings from 
the present 10 per cent (dividends and sur- 
plus) to just 4 per cent, and that the real 
value of the,Rome road is on that basis, it 
still does not follow that the Rome owners 
ought-to be forced to sell at that price. 
They are fairly entitled to a profit upon the 
real value before a strong company is justi- 
fied in building a parallel road. The ethics 
of railroad paralleling do not yet seem to be 
settled. 


A dispatch from the state of Washington 
says that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad is pushing for the coast at a lively 


pace. It will cross the Northern Pacific 
probably west of Billings, and then strike 
for Great Falls to a connection with the 
Great Northern Some railroad men believe 
that the Burlington will be run to the coast 
independent of other transcontinental lines. 


The Mason Construction Company made a 
clear profit of $3,000,000 by its sale of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida railroad to the 
Seaboard & Roanoke road. 


The surface roads of New York city have 
set a powerful lobby at work to defeat bills 
pending in the Legislature requiring surface 


companies to repave between their rails 
whenever the city repaves the remainder of 
the streets, and to use only rails approved 
by the municipal authorities. The last bill 
is a blow at the T rail. 


The decline of the market value of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western railroad 
stock seems to be explained by a movement 


of the Lackawanna people to get control of 
that property. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern railroad has 
surrendered, and asked to join the Western 
passenger association. 


It is understood that the Great Northern 
and the Seattle & Montana railroads have 
consolidated. 


The reorganization of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem, which it is said will effect a reduction of 
20 per cent in operating expenses, is only part 
of a plan that also includes the Missouri 


Pacific. These two vast systems will thus 
practically become one organization. 


Washington despatch to the New York 
Tribune: The Montana Mineral railway 
company and the lobby it employs in Wash- 
ington have by no means given up hopes of 
securing legislation from Congress which 
will enable them to construct a road through 
part of the Yellowstone park. It remains to 
be seen whether the impudent, insolent and 
impertinent demands of this lobby will have 
any effect upon the House. A railroad once 
permitted inside the park would mean, as 
has been justly said, the beginning of the 
end. The park would be destroyed. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Missouri. 


Labor statistics show that where girls and 
boys are largely employed the wages of men 
in the state are less than $1 per day, while 
where there are no chiidren employed the 
average wages is about $2. 


The profits on the water-works owned by 
the city of St. Louis were $450,000 last year. 
There was no charge for sprinkling the 
streets nor for hydrants. In Kansas City the 
private company proposes to charge $50 per 
hydrant for those already in use, and $40 
each for all that may be put in. ‘There are 
1,417 in the city at present, therefore the cost 
to the city for those alone would be $70,850. 
Kansas City can learn a point or two on this 
subject by studying the St. Lonis city reports. 


A bill has passed the House giving widows 
and heirs the right to sue for damages where 
the head of a family loses his life working in 
a mine. 


At a meeting held in the First Congrega- 
tionalist church in Kansas City, for the pur- 
pose of discussing measures for the improve- 
ment of methods for the management of 
municipal affairs, George C. Ward, a staunch 
nationalist, was the only speaker who struck 
at the root of the evil of the present system, 
and his remarks elicited more applause than 
was given to any other speaker. 


The House freight bill which passed last 
week cuts freight rates in the state about 18 
per cent. 


‘Lhe special House committee on the grain 
inspection department recommends that this 
department be separated from the railroad 
commission, and that the state assume full 
control of the weighing of all grain at the 
warehouses of the state. 


The Legislature will also try its hand at 
killing trusts and business combinations. 


Kansas. 


The Senate wants the $60,000 in seed corn 
for the western sufferers to be in the form of 
a loan, but the House insists upon making it 
a gift. 


The Senate committee is hard at work on 
a bill to ensure state inspection of grain in- 
stead of local inspection, in order to improve 
the grade. 


The House has passed the uniform school 
text-book bill, and it now goes to the Senate. 
The sum of $25,000 is appropriated for the 
expenses of the state text-book commission. 
Payment for the printing and binding of school 
books is made out of the state treasury, and 
$100,000 is appropriated for that purpose. 
The counties, townships and school districts 
that have within the past three years adopted 
a uniform series of text-books are exempt 
from the requirements of this act for a period 
of five years. 


The Senate has passed the bill prohibiting 
combines among persons engaged in buying 
and selling live-stock, and fixing penalties. 
The bill makes it unlawful for persons en- 
gaged in buying or selling live-stock, or their 
agents, to enter into any agreement which in 
any respect tends to prevent full and free 
competition in the business, or which has for 
its purpose or tends to the fixing or main- 
taining of any sum as a minimum commission 
for the services of selling live-stock for others. 


Speaker Elder’s maximum freight bill, 
which passed the House last week, will re- 


duce freights about 20 per cent in the state. 
It will probably be killed in the Senate. 


Massachusetts. 


The nationalist league of the state has 
petitioned the Legislature to adopt the Swiss 
referendum, popular initiative and impera- 
tive mandate in the government of cities. 
The league also petitions for a law to per- 
mit cities to erect and rent dwellings; for an 
equitable method of minority representation ; 
for modification of the compulsory school 
age, for school attendance throughout the 
year, and for manual training; for a law that 
cities may manufacture gas and electric 
light, and establish industries for the unem- 
ployed. 


The farmers’ club at Cheshire buys all its 
feed, barb-wire, flour, salt, and most agri- 
cultural implements at wholesale. Their 
club store has been in successful operation 
for 18 months, supplying the members with 
groceries. The club is rapidly enlarging its 
membership, and has appointed a committee 
to attend caucuses to urge the nomination of 
the best men, without regard to politics. 


The Milton Bradley company at Spring- 
fleld has paid to its employees the fourth 
annual profit-sharing dividend of two per 
cent on all earnings. 


The first annual report of the Danvers’ 
municipal electric-light plant shows the cost 
per lamp per year, running until midnight, to 
be $45.59. 


Ex-Mayor Douglas of Brockton presented 
an order in the city council last week author- 
izing the committee on street lights to con- 
sider the advisability of the city establishing 
its own lighting plant. Mr. Douglas will 
find a strong sentiment back of him in this 
matter. 


At arecent meeting of Coopers’ Assembly 
4956, Knights of Labor of Boston, a resolu- 
tion, calling upon the city to establish gas- 
works, was unanimously adopted. Every 
speaker maintained that gas could be supplied 
by the municipality_cheaper than it is now 
furnished. 


A convention of the Textile Workers, of 
America, is to be held in Lowell on the 30th. 
All the organizations of those engaged in 
this industry will be represented. Measures 
will be taken to put an organizer in the field 
to effect a combination of the 200,000 people 
engaged in the textile industries of this 
country. 


Minnesota, 


The state has had a forestry association 
for 13 years, and the groups of trees scat- 
tered over the state bear ample evidence of 
its usefulness, but the growing of trees has 
not balanced the destruction by axe and 
fire in the timber regions. This waste has 
been so great that it has dried up most of 
the springs, and the lakes and rivers are 
diminishing in size ‘The present Legislature 
has been asked for an appropriation to carry 
on the work of the association. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature requiring all franchises for public 
highways to be sold at public auction and 
for a period not exceeding 20 years. 


Nebraska. 


The Legislature has indefinitely postponed 
the resolution favoring a referendum law 
upon the petition of 40,000 voters. 


The Senate has instructed the state delega- 
tion in Congress to fayor the foreclosure by 
the government of the Union Pacific mort- 
gage. 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
passed a free school text-bill and an eight- 
hour bill. 


There was a sensational episode in the 
House last week during the debate on the 


anti-free-pass bill, when Representative Howe 
suggested that as a crowning act of the 
great reform all the members destroy their 
passes. He tore his up with a dramatic 
action; but the example was not catching. 


Indiana. 


The Legislature proposes to increase the 
taxation on railroads to $2,200,000. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Benefit association of 
Clay county has organized a joint-stock com- 
pany, and will open a store at some central 
point. 

Arkansas, 


An election bil, closely conforming to the 
Australian system, has passed both branches 
of the Legislature. 


Illinois. 


Quincy has voted to build new water-works, 
at a cost of $600,000, in face of the stiff 
opposition of the private company. 


There were 176 railroad employees killed 
and 1,059 injured in the state during 1890. 


The Illinois Central railroad thinks it can 
be a beneficiary of the public and master 
at the same time. Says a Chicago despatch: 
A bill was filed to-day in the circuit court 
by the Illinois Central railroad company to 
compel the city in extending streets across 
the company’s tracks to cross at an eleva- 
tion or under ground ‘The plea is made that 
the public uses to which the railroad right of 
way is put are of greater moment than those 
to which the extensions of street would be, 
and in proof of this it is shown that the rail- 
road carried 7;000,000 pas-engers and 6,330,- 
000 tons of freightin 1890. The suit involves 


millions of dollars, because if the railroad is | 


successful, all the other railroads will bring 
similar proceedings. 


Michigan. 


Charles E. Barnes in the Detroit News: 
By the nationalization of land and industries, 
man could provide for all the bodily wants 
by four hours’ work (as predicted by Frank- 
lin even in his time). Then he would be free 
from the terrible worry and dread of want in 
old age, which drives so many into insane 
asylums and to suicide. Then he would have 
that leisure which is necessary to study art, 
science, literature, philosophy and religion, 
and evolve the intellectual and spiritual in- 
dividuality of the true man. 


A syndicate has bought all the street-car 
lines in Grand Rapids, and will substitute 
electricity for cables. What do the tax- 
payers think of this? The fate of Detroit 
ought to have served as a warning. 


The Knights of Labor of Manistee have 
passed resolutions protesting against the 
city council granting any more franchises to 
“private corporations for any purpose what- 
ever.” Many prominent citizens think the 
Knights are about right. 


The Detroit Evening News is alarmed at 
the spirit of ‘‘paternalism” in the present 
Legislature. 


A bill is pending for the repeal of special- 
charter railroads, and -providing for their 
reorganization under the general law. 


Senator Sharp of the upper peninsula 
has introduced a bili/to establish free em- 
ployment offices in nine prominent places in 
the state, the same to he under the supervi- 
sion of the state labor bureau. Says the Alli- 
ance Sentinel of Lansing: Many poor peo- 
ple have been at the mercy of private intelli- 
gence Offices, often to their detriment, because 
they are run for ‘revenue only.” Under the 
supervision of the state, with officers who 
only get a salary, the interest of those who 
need a chance to labor will be carefully 
guarded. The real safety of a state or coun- 
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try is in the ready employment of its people 
at a remunerative price. 


New York. 


The following are among the objects of 
the state Farmers’ League: 


To secure the nationalization of the canals and 
make the deepening of the Hudson river a na- 
tional expense, and until such time make no far- 
ther appropriations for the canals save such as 
may be necessary to keep them in good repair. 

To secure the publication of a uniform system 
of school text-books under direction of the state, 
that they inay be furnished at a minimum cost. 

To secure such protection to state lands in the 
Adirondack forests as will prevent further de- 
struction by lumber pirates and others, thus insur- 
ing a supply of water sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of our water ways; without expending 
millions in the purchase of land held by specula- 
tors and sportsmen, to establish a state park. 


Auburn wants to own the local water- 
works, and the latter is enough alarmed to 
raise the cry against ‘increasing the bonded 
indebtedness of the city.” 


Pennsylvania, 


The School Directors association of Ches- 
ter county have passed a resolution opposing 
the bill for the state publication of school 
text-books. 


The Insurance commissioner has presented 
a bill to the legislative insurance committee 
which is designed to wipe out of existence 
every mutual beneficial insurance organiza- 
tion in the state. 


At Ex-Goy. Beaver’s nail-works in Belle, 
fonte, boys under 18 years of age are not 
employed. ‘This rule is made in order to give 
employment to a greater number of men who 
have families dependent upon them. 


Connecticut. 


The New Haven trades council wants the 
city to buy the local water-works. It has 
appointed a committee of nine, and invited 
each labor organization to appoint three dele- 
gates to act with them, and will invite enough 
interested citizens to serve in the same capa- 
city to make the committee 100. Public 
meetings will be held. 


Maine. 


The House has passed an act ratifying the 
purchase of the Cumberland & Oxford canal 
corporation and its mortgages by the Pas- 
sumpsic River railroad; an act giving the 
railroad commissioners power to settle dis- 
putes between railroads which cross each 
other, as to the transportation of passengers 
and freight, and an act to incorporate the 
Calais Electric railroad company. 


Foreign. 


The following resolution was almost unan- 
imously carried at a recent mass meeting in 
Toronto, Ont. : Resolved, that in the opinion 
of this meeting the street railway, when ac- 
quired by the city, should be operated by an 
executive commission in the interest of the 
citizens; and that as the question is one in 
which all citizens are directly interested, the 
property owners alone should not decide it, 
but it should be submitted to the electors as 
a whole. 


The editor of the Canadian Voice, Hakfax, 
N.S :*What acry fora system of national 
insurance comes from my native county, 
Cumberland! At the Spring Hill mines 117 
men were instantly killed. With a properly 
organized state each family could fall back 
on a fund equal the power of a workingman, 
guaranteed to them beyond risk; but as it is 
now, they must face the cold charities of the 
world and the poor-laws. 


The plan adopted by the German govern- 
ment, by which annuities are provided for the 
aged and invalid, is already in operation. 
This law requires all persons of either sex 
who receive wages of more than $240 and less 


than $480 annually to make weekly contri- 
butions to a fund for pensioning the sick and 
aged of his class. Aftera man has completed 
235 weekly payments he has a claim on invalid 
insurance, and after 1,410 weeks ona pension 
granted to those over 71 years of age. ‘Ihe 
highest pension is $8.32 a month, and the 
payment to one who becomes an invalid be- 
fore he is 60 years old is from $3 to $4.50 a 
month. The weekly payments are made by 
means of stamps. A large yellow card is 
issued on the first of every year. which is 
given to millions of workmen. ‘This card is 
presented every week to the employer, who 
affixes a stamp proportioned to the wages 
of the workman, the card being marked 
off into 52 spaces for receiving the weekly 
stamp. 


The socialists have won a great victory in 
the canton of St. Gall, Switzerland. Their 
candidate for the national council received 
6,000 votes and was elected, defeating the 
middle-class candidate by a handsome ma- 
jority. 


The total receipts of the English post- 
office for 1889 were $61,058,614, expenditures 
$44,327,635, making the net revenue $16,670,- 
435. The total number of employees is 113,- 
054, of which 20,548 are women. 


School children are carried free on the 
tram-cars in Victoria, Aus. 


Of the 500,000 miners in Great Britain, 
300,000 of them are organized, and five of 
their members are in Parliament. 


The expenses of the municipal electric- 
lighting plants in Paris last year were $69,- 
957, and the receipts were $89,152. 


Montreal has the cheapest telephonic ser- 
vice on the continent, according to the Mon- 
treal Star, and the increase in the number of 
persons now having telephones in their resi- 
dences and offices has been exceedingly large 
since the rates were lowered to $25 in both 
offices and residences by the Bell Telephone 
company. The Federal Telephone company 
has at present almost 6,500 city subscribers, 
their prices being $35 for offices and $25 for 
private residences. while the Bell, in the city 
alone, have about 5,000. The latter company 
are increasing their subscribers at about the 
average rate of over 100 a month, while the 
Federal company’s list of patrons is also 
steadily on the increase. 


The resolution in the French Parliament, 
demanding the nationalization of the coal- 
mining industry, received the votes of 63 
deputies. 


The Australian Labor Federation, in its 
political platform, demands the nationaliza- 
tion of all sources of wealth and all means of 
producing and exchanging wealth, conduct- 
ing by the state authority of all production 
and all exchange, pensioning by the state 
authority any child, aged and invalid citizens, 
maintenance by the state authority from the 
joint wealth production of all educational 
and sanitary institutions, saving by the state 
authority of such proportion of the joint 
wealth production as may be requisite for 
instituting, maintaining, and increasing na- 
tional capital, the just division among all the 
citizens of the state of all wealth production, 
less only-that part retained for public and 
common requirements, and the reorganiza- 
tion of socicty upon the above lines to be 
commenced at once aud pursued uninter- 
ruptedly until social justice is fully secured 
to each and every citizen. 


The subject of ‘‘ Nationalism” was ably 
presented before the Single Tax association 
of Toronto, Ont., last week, by Dr. Watson. 
He said he was in full sympathy with the 
views of the association as far as they went, 
but they merely involved the bare justice of 
giving each his own, and did not include the 
principle of love and brotherhood which 


ineant ‘from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs.” 


The Canadian election canvass shows that 
the railroad corporations of the Dominion 
are in a way repositories of political power, 
also. The influence of the Canadian Pacific 
has been sought by both parties, and General 
Manager Sargeant of the Grand Trunk was 
drawn into a manifesto of a semi-political 
nature. In demonstrating his cordial rela- 
tions with the United States, he said: The 
Grand Trunk has, under the laws of the 
United States, invested many millions in 
railway property there. The railway forms 
part of a great continental system. It ex- 
changes traffic accounts with 400 United 
States companies. It has the fullest, fairest 
and most ungrudging support of a large sec- 
tion of the United States at Washington, in 
counteraction of the efforts which have been 
made by rival lines to restrict the operations 
of and to shackle the company, irrespective 
of the common interests of the two countries. 


Miscellaneous. 


Miss Frances E. Willard: In the epoch on 
which we have entered, labor will doubtless 
come to be tlic only potentate, and ‘‘for 
value received” will have the skilful toil of 
the human species as its sole basis of any 
“specie payment,” ‘‘a note of hand” having 
no offset save the human hand at work. For 
man added to nature is all the capital there is 
on earth, and ‘‘ the best that any mortal hath 
is that which every mortal shares.” 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad company pays 10 per cent dividend, 
and the stock is worth $270 per share, but 
they think wood stoves will do. 


The barbed-wire manufacturers have at 
last come to a definite understanding, and 
are to make a proposition to Washburn & 
Moen in regard to the transfer of their 
patents. The combination is known as the 
Columbia Patent company, and is composed 
of 19 corporations, located as follows: Illi- 
nois 7, Ohio 3, Pennsylvania 2. New York 1, 
Indiana 1, Missouri 1, Wisconsin 1, Nebraska 
1, Kansas 1, California 1. The office of the 
company will be located in Chicago. 


There has long been a feeling in the West 
that in national legislation undue advantage 
has been given to the East. This feeling 
has finally culuminated in a call to every state 
west of the Ohio for a commercial congress. 
The place of meeting will be Kansas City, 
Mo., but the date has not yet been announced. 


The proposal of the mayor of Boston to 
consolidate the street, sewer, bridge and 
sanitary police departments under one re- 
sponsible head, shows the general trend 
toward centralization of power. Cleveland, 
O., furnishes another proef of this tendency, 
for by au act of the Legislature every de- 
partment in that city save one is abolished, 
and hereafter only four city officials will be 
elected by popular vote. 


The American Bobbin and Shuttle com- 
pany, which recently bought the works of the 
Woonsocket (R. 1.) Spool and Bobbin com- 
pany, and of the Gun & Brown Shuttle com- 
pany, at Lawrence, Mass., has an agent in 
the South appraising the property of the 
Durham Bobbin and Shuttle company in 
North Carolina, and the Kentucky Bobbin 
and Shuttle company at Louisville, Ky. This 
will be a formidable trust before long. 


Gen. O. O. Howard and Herbert Welsh, 
both thoroughly familiar with the Indian 
question, agree in the opinion that the 
Indian should be treated as a full citizen, 
and would make the Indian bureau indepen- 
dent of politics. They believe that the merit 
system in the appointment of government 
officials would contribute more than anything 
else to their peaceable management. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism.— A Bourbon’s Growl, — 
The Concentration of Capital.—Art under 
Socialism. 


An article in the National Review by C. A. 
Cripps, on ‘‘ The Socialist Reaction,” might 
better be called ‘‘A Bourbon’s Growl.” It 
misrepresents the constructive movement of 
the times, and is an attempt to belittle the 
steps already taken toward a co-operative 
form of society. A man often comes to be- 
lieve in a political principle, a truth in reli- 


gion, or a fact in science from the weakness 
and bitterness shown in the arguments of 
those who attack its validity Such may be 
the effect of reading this article in the Na- 
tional Review. A contrast in the spirit of 
the writers will be felt if its perusal be fol 
lowed by reading the article by Prof. William 
Graham on ‘‘ The Supposed Tendencies to 
Socialism’ in the Popular Science Monthly, 
or that by William Morris, ‘‘ The Socialist 
Ideal,” in the New Review. 


The spirit which permeates Mr. Cripps’s 
essay is best described in his own words: 
‘Our purpose has been to differentiate so- 
cialism from the various social tendencies 


with which it has been vaguely connected; 
to point out the slender grounds on which 
society is asked to embark upon a revolution- 
ary experiment; to discriminate between 
reckless pessimism and statistical proof; and 
to show that the socialists appeal for support 
to selfish class instiucts, seeking to attract 
by demoralizing bribery, and failing to estab- 
lish any defence which would not equally 
avail, whenever any individual seeks to im- 
prove his economic position by putting his 
hand into the pocket of a neighbor.” 


The tendencies toward socialism pointed 
out by Prof. Graham are two in number, 
‘*the tendency of the state to widen its func- 
tions, especially in the economic sphere, and 


the tendency to increased concentration of 
wealth.” Of the first he says: ‘It has in- 
creased especially in the legislative sphere, 
and as far as the regulation of industry is 
concerned it will increase further in the in- 
terests of the health, the happiness, and the 
morals of the working class; so in like man- 
ner the tendency to assume industrial func- 
tions on the part of the central or the local 
government will increase. Nevertheless this 
tendency will not increase fast nor go far, 
unless a second tendency which we have now 
particularly to consider, should develop and 
show itself socially mischievous.” This is 
the tendency to the concentration of capital. 
Of this he speaks very guardedly, however. 
‘* Under certain circumstances of abuse... 
it might lead to excessive government regu- 
lation, or to the superseding of the syndi- 
cates by government management in the in- 
terest of the public.” 


Admitting the concentration of capital he 
takes issue on one point,—‘‘the mistake 
that the increasing concentration or accumu- 
lation of capital, which is an undoubted fact, 


is an increasing concentration or accumula- 
tion in ever fewer individual hands.” 

Karl Marx, Cairnes, Fawcett and Comte be- 
lieved such was to be the course of economic 
evolution. Marx, he says, predicted this 
would arouse a spirit of revolt under which 
the capitalist class would be expropriated, 
while Cairnes and Fawcett recommended and 
believed the hope of the laboring class was 
in co-operative production; Comte’s position 
was the most remarkable, for he thought the 
tendency a good one. Much like Andrew 
Carnegie of our own time, he looked forward 
to a sort of paternalism by the wealthy. 
He affirmed that this tendency would neces 
sarily and beneficially lead to a more pro- | 
nounced capitalism instead of to socialism, 


and with the capitalists ruling in the political 
as well as the industrial sphere.” 

This prediction has been verified. To-day 
the capitalist is master in both the industrial 
and the political world. Comte, instead of 
resting there should, if he was seeking the 
ultimate form of society, have gone a step 
further. For no one, unprejudiced, can 
believe such is a beneficial or can be the per- 
manent condition of the social organism. 


Prof. Graham draws a distinction between 
concentration of capital and its concentra- 
tion ina few hands. ‘Now if the tendency 
were really to the concentration of capital in 


ever fewer hands, with a mighty mass of 
ill-paid and discontented workers, and with no 
great middle class lying between, then in- 
deed the transition to socialism more or less 
complete would be much easier to accom- 
plish, and in some shape it would probably 
come.” He declares, however, that this is 
not the case. ‘‘ The real tendency at present 
is to the greater massing together of sepa- 
rate portions of capital owned by many 
capitalists, smal] and great, and of moderate 
dimensions; to the concentration of capital, 
certainly, but not to its concentration in 
single hands.” 

Whatever may be the condition in England, 
still (and Prof. Graham in another connec- 
tion concedes this) such a statement does 
not fairly represent the condition of affairs 
and the tendencies in this country. Here the 
relative proportion of those who rely upon 
their daily earnings for support is increasing. 
There have been developed capitalistic and 
non-capitalistic classes. Examine the tax 
lists and compare the relative number of 
poll-tax and property-tax payers. Now every 
intelligent observer must see that in the cap- 
italist class also the same process of concen- 
trating wealth is going on. The mass of small 
holders of capital, whether invested in real es- 
tate, stocks or merchandise, are continually 
being squeezed by the larger holders. The 
amount of capital held by the millions may now 
far exceed that belonging to the few thou- 
sands ; but the gap between the size of the indi- 
vidual holding of the few and the average hold- 
ing of the many is continually widening. 

In the passage which we are to quote the 
writer undoubtedly has the condition of 
England in mind. For here we do not have, 


and under present conditions are not likely 
to have, “the large and intelligent middle 
class outside the industrial class.” Nor do 
we have or want a nobility, either landed or 
commercial, who will temper their gratifica- 
tion in the enjoyment of great fortunes by a 
public or humanitarian spirit toward the 
mass of toilers. 
- He continues: ‘‘If indeed every province 
of production, distribution and transport 
were occupied by syndicates and monopolies ; 
if they abused the natural strength of the 
monopolist’s position by raising prices to the 
utmost, and especially prices of the prime 
necessaries, while at the same time trying to 
reduce wages to the lowest point; if, in 
short, they were animated solely by egoism, 
and witheut conscience, or humanity, or 
public spirit, the public outside the industrial 
world, the large and intelligent middle class, 
would probably side with the laboring class 
in pressing on the government the suppres- 
sion of the most of them and the undertak- 
ing of their functions. 

This condition he thinks far off. Heis a 
very conservative writer, non-committal. 
Still he cannot, more than others, but 


‘believe we are moving toward a better, to 
‘a far-off divine event,’ which cannot be fully 
perceived at present.” Still he has the same 
desire to cast some lines into the future. 
‘CAs to the final goal, it is very difficult to 
say what it will be, or what the end in which 


society will rest (if, indeed, it ever attains to 
rest other than provisional equilibrium). 
And it is difficult, because of the new and 
unforeseen factors that arise in the course 
of an ever-expanding evolution which might 
upset our calculations. New factors, indus- 
trial, social, moral, religious; new physical 
discoveries, like steam or electricity, that 
might revolutionize industry; new moral or 
religious forces, that might revolutionize 
manners and the scheme of life, and with it 
indirectly the distribution of wealth; and 
great physical discoveries and inventions 
affecting industry — we may indeed certainly 
look for as inthe normal course of evolu- 
tion.” 


‘Society may, indeed, come to the collec- 
tive ownership of land and capital, but it 
will not be for along time; it may come to 


equality of material goods. but it will be at a 
time still more remote. On the other hand, 
the system of private property and freedom 
of contract may last indefinitely or forever; 
but, if it does, we may safely prophesy that 
it will be brought more in accordance with 
reason, justice and the general good, and 
though there be never equality of property, 
there will be a nearer approach to equality of 
opportunities, and a somewhat nearer approx- 
imation ef the existing great extremes of 
fortune.” 


William Morris, in the consideration of art 
under socialism, draws attention to the 
higher uses of the co-operative ideal. ‘‘ So- 


cialism is so obviously founded on the 
necessity for dealing with the bare economy 
of life, that many, and even some socialists, 
can see nothing save that economic basis.” 
It is one of the valuable features of nation- 
alism that above all it emphasizes the fact 
that the competitive system degrades char- 
acter; that even if it guaranteed to all secu- 
rity from want, it is to be condemned 
because it fosters selfishness, envy, and puts 
a premium on the lower qualities in man’s 
nature. Mr. Morris, viewing the matter from 
an artist’s stand-point, declares that, ‘‘ In- 
equality of condition, whatever may have 
been the case in former ages of the world, 
has now become incompatible with the exist- 
ence of healthy art.” 


He wishes to counteract the idea of many 
that however necessary a change in the eco- 
nomic condition may be, yet ‘‘that art is 


fostered by inequalities of condition.” The 
disease of commercialism is that it separates 
art from production. *‘ The disease is in the 
main peculiar to modern civilization. Art 
was once the common possession of the 
whole people; it was the rule in the middle 
ages that the produce of handicraft was 
beautiful.” 


The following is a graphic arraignment of 
the pernicious influence of the present sys- 


tem, even upon those who win its prizes: 


‘<The ‘peace’ of commercialism is not peace, 
but bitter war, and the ghastly waste of 
Lancashire and the ever-spreading squalor of 
London are at least object-lessons to teach 
us that this is so; that there is war in the 
land which quells all our efforts to live whole- 
somely and happily. . . . It. will scarcely be 
denied, I suppose, that at present art is only 
enjoyed, or indeed, thought of, by compara- 
tively a few persons, broadly speaking; by 
the rich, and the parasites-that minister to 
them directly. But they can do no more 
than surround themselves with a little circle 
of hot-house atmosphere of art, hopelessly 
at odds with the common air of day. A rich 
man may have a house full of pictures, and 
beautiful books, and furniture, etc.; but as 
soon as he steps out into the streets, he is in 
the midst of ugliness, to which he must blunt 
his senses, or be miserable, if he really cares 
about art. Why is this? Simply because the 
great mass of effective art, that which per- 
vades all life, must be the result of the har- 
monious co-operation of neighbors. 
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“‘ And a rich man has no neighbors — noth- 
ing but rivals and parasites.” As to art, he 


adds: “It is helpless and crippled amidst 
the sea of utilitarian brutality.” 


I had almost said that Morris desires to 
raige art until it touches all the interests in 


life. But art is above us. What he hopes 
its that the plane of common life will be 
lifed to the plane of art. 

“Instead of looking upon art as a luxury 
incidental to a certain privileged position, 
the socialist claims art as a necessity of hu; 
man life which society has no right to with- 
hold from any one of the citizens; and he 
claims also that in order that this claim may 
be established people shall have every oppor- 
tunity of taking to the work which each is 
best fitted for; not only that there may be 
the least possible waste of human effort, but 
also that that effort may be exercised pleas- 
urably. For I must here repeat what I have 
often had to say, that the pleasurable exer- 
cise of our energies is at once the source of 
all art and the cause of all happiness: that is 
to say, it is the end of life. So that once 
again the society which does not give a due 
opportunity to all its members to exercise 
their energies pleasurably has forgotten the 
end of life, is not fulfilling its functions, and 
therefore is & mere tyranny to be resisted at 
all points.” 

What an indictment of our modern indus- 
trial system! And finally: ‘‘ Furthermore, 
in the making of wares there should be some 


of the spirit of the handicraftsman, whether 
the goods be made by hand, or by a machine 
that helps the hand, or by one that supersedes 
it. Now the essential part of the spirit of 
the handicraftsman is the instinct for look- 
ing at the wares in themselves and their es- 
sential use as the object of his work. Their 
secondary use, the exigencies of the market, 
are nothing to him; it does not matter to 
him whether the goods he makes are for the 
use of a slaveor aking, his business is to 
make them as excellent as may be.” 


A PROPHETIC SKETCH. 

In the ‘‘ Literary Papers of William Austin,” 
recently published, it appears that this sharp- 
sighted American visited England in 1803 and 
recorded his impressions. His patriotism 
made his picture a contrast with the condi- 
tions in his own country. Let his readers 
after the lapse of 87 years say whether the 
condition in America has not practically 
changed this contrast into a prophecy of the 
fate of competition. He writes: 


Commerce has the head of a serpent, the 
arms of a tyrant and the feet of aslave. It 
soon beggars a part of society and flourishes 
in their ruin, while this miserable portion is 
reduced to the necessity of administering to 
their own depression; for the more wealthy 
and powerful a few individuals become, the 
more weak and miserable are their neighbors. 
The English merchant, like the spider, liter- 
ally spins his web from the bowels of his 
fellow-subjects. England is the first, or 
among the first, manufacturing countries of 
Europe; consequently among the most mis- 
erable. Every nation is miserable in pro- 
portion to her manufactories. Commerce 
operates iongreae but manufactories direct- 
ly, against equality. They are the stone of 
Sisyphus and the wheel of Ixion. The labor 
of thousands goes to enrich an individual. The 
daily bread of the workmen is precarious; if 
those employments to which they are edu- 
cated fail, they are reduced to the c. ndition 
of your common sort of gentlemen who have 
dissipated their property — they are fit for 
nothing. A manufactory cannot flourish un- 
less the laborers sacrifice themselves to their 


employers; for the employers are as much 
interested to retain the laborers in indigence 
as are the landlords to impoverish their 
tenants. Nor is this all; the bodies of the 
workmen are not less distorted than are their 
souls contracted. Their children are a lam- 
poon upon God's image, and carry through 
life the distortions of their parents. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF LABOR 
SOCIETY. 


The Programme of the English Society which 
Affiliates with the American Nationalist 
Clubs. 


The Nationalization of Laber society is 
established to gradually, lawfully and peace- 
fully bring about a complete Social Reform- 
ation. The methods by which it seeks to 
attain this object are as follows: 


The dissemination of literature showing 
that the existing industrial system of pro- 
duction and distribution by individuals in 
competition is an exceedingly bad system. * 

That the private ownership of that which 
should be public property is wrong. 

That the poverty, misery, lunacy and crime, 
which, like deadly cancers, are now hinder- 
ing the progress of humanity, are principally 
due to the evils named above. 

That the cure for these evils is in a system 
of national co-operation, which means, the 
working together of all individuals in the 
nation, ‘each for all, and all for each.” 

Consequently, that all manufactures should 
be conducted by the state, which would pro- 
vide the best machinery and power, and regu- 
late the hours of labor, etc., in erder that the 
supply should be duly commensurate with 
the demand. 

That provision should be made by the state 
for every person to perform such work as is 
most suitable and congenial; no one being 
released from duty in this respect, except 
under duly specified conditions of physical 
disability, and that all persons above a fixed 
age be exempted from further work, their 
supplies being continued exactly as before. 

That all land, mines and water should be 
held by the state for the use and benefit of 
the whole nation. 

That all the great public services such as 
postal and telegraphic arrangements, rail- 
ways, roads, canals, shipping, docks and 
harbors, lighting, heating and water supply 
should be managed and controlled by the 
state for the use and benefit of all the people. 

That agriculture, fruit culture, forestry 
and floriculture should be regulated from a 
central authority under the direction of prop- 
erly qualified scientists, so that the best re- 
sults could be secured with the smallest 
expenditure of labor, and that all should share 
in the bounteous fruits of the soil. 

That every child should be educated at the 
expense of the state; that an essential of 
such education should be some useful em- 
ployment; and that the highest branches of 
science and art should be open to all who 
exhibit a fitness for them. 

That every kind of healthy recreation be 
provided at the national expense, so that, at 
stated times, all who desired might partici- 
pate, and that universal brotherhood be the 
law of the land. 

That the heads of departments and all 
subordinates and representatives of the peo- 
ple be elected solely on account of their fit- 
ness for their respective posts, and under no 
circumstances whatever from any supposed 
or assumed right of birth. 

In order to help forward the realization of 
the foregoing, all legislative proposals tend- 
ing in the direction of national co-operation 
will be heartily supported by the society. 

In addition to propagandist literature, etc., 
meetings are being held, and lectures given, 
to disseminate these principles; and it is also 


proposed to establish at once agencies for ob- 
taining and distributing commodities required 
by the members. These agencies may be ex- 
pected to grow into vast productive establish- 
ments, having workshops, mills and farms, all 
conducted on co-operative principles. As time 
goes on, and means are secured, the society 
will build houses for its members, and estab- 
lish co-operative colonies, both at home and 
abroad; thus gradually leading up to a na- 
tional recognition and adoption of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward.” 

It is not expected that all this will be 
accomplished in a few years. The complete 
attainment may be far off, or it may be much 
nearer than some think, for already much has 
been done, the movement is full of vigor, and 
thousands are prepared to help it on. 

It is admitted that in order to accomplish 
this reformation the motives which actuate 
humanity must cease to be merely selfish; 
but when it is perceived that, even selfishly 
considered, the conditions of life which we 
are striving to secure are an immense ad- 
vantage, there can be no doubt that the very 
promptings of self-interest will assist in 
securing the desired end. By persevering 
effort in the right direction the most difficult 
and seemingly impossible problems have been 
solved; and the Nationalization of Labor 
society invites every man and woman whose 
heart beats in sympathy with thé noble and 
wide-spread desire to uplift our fallen human- 
ity, to join its ranks and assist in the carry- 
ing out of this programme. 


SEEKING MIDDLE GROUND. 


“The one fatal flaw,” remarks the Chris- 
tian Union, ‘‘in the whole process of this 
college of socialists (Fabian) is their assump- 
tion that beside the individual ownership of 


all property and the common ownership of 
all property there is no third alternative; 
whereas not a few careful students of the 
past and the present believe that the solution 
of our industrial situation lies exactly in the 
discovery of that third alternative; that is, 
in the communal ownership of certain prop- 
erties which naturally belong to the commu- 
nity, being the product of no individual man’s 
production — mines, railways, navigable riv- 
ers, and perhaps all Jand being of this de- 
scription — and the organization by the com- 
munity of those industries which concern 
directly the common life, and can be better 
conducted by the community for itself than 
by private and paid enterprise for it, of 
which municipal management of water, light- 
ing, parks, and perhaps street railroads afford 
illustrations. 


POVERTY BETTER THAN CONCEN- 
TRATED WEALTH. 


At a recent banquet in New York city Gov. 
Boies of Iowa indulged in some pretty plain 
talk. He said: Statistics show that the 


average wages of able-bodied men on the 
farms of Iowa are $18.50 per month, or 70 
cents per day and board, the lowest price 
paid any class of like laborers in the state; 
and yet out of 900 farmers reporting to our 
commissioner of labor statistics during the 
present year, more than 800 claim that this 
help and these wages have been employed at 


|a loss instead of a profit, during each of the 


past five years. It is infinitely better that 
this nation should remain poor with its prop- 
erty, such as it has, distributed among all its 
classes, than become the richest on the globe 
with its wealth concentrated in the hands of 
a few. I want now to say to the business 
men of this nation, and to the politicians as 
well, that some plan must be devised to get 
this industry on a different basis or this na- 
tion must prepare for a storm, the conse- 
quence of which—in both a political and 
economical sense — no man can measure. 
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Jay Gould has sent the United States Rolling Mill stock company 
of Anniston, Ala., a check for $400,000 upon notes against the 
Union Pacifle not yet due ‘The overdue mortgage held by the 
United States government Mr. Gould pays no attention to, 


The terrible floods which haye done such damage at various 
places all over the country the past week or 10 days are tmpres- 
sive. They result from the reckless destruction of the forests by 
the lumbermen, a work which will go on until the people, acting 
through the government, take charge of the forests, and make their 
management strictly public business, 


It is said that the people of Connecticut take very little interest 
in the contest for the governorship going on In that state. Why 
should they? They know that the only real executive in the state 
of Connecticut is President Clark, of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, and that he will continue to be the only real 
exccutive until that railroad is nationalized. Bulkeley and Morris 
are simply not “in it.” 


Jt is high time for Chicago to open its eyes to the fact that its 
infants are growing to such proportions that there js talk of crowd- 
ing the parent one side, If the Illinois Central railroad can pre- 
vent the elty from crossing its tracks, the laws may as well be 
made by its board of directors at once, and the clty government 
should adjourn sine die, The only body that the Central need fear, 
if they win this crossings fight, Is Mr. Gould's Western trafile asso- 
ciation, We are a great people, but a railroad king is greater still. 


Those who champion the present business system point to Sen- 
ator Hearst, who was born In poverty and left $20,000,000, as a 
striking illustration of the chances it offers men to rise. Ib is pre- 
cisely because it does offer men such chances that nationalists con- 
demn the system as utterly wicked and preposterous. No man 
evor earned or could earn $20,000,000. Any such sum must chiefly 
consist either of the earnings of other men, or else the Increase of 
natural opportunities which were the rightful property of the 
people. ‘That the present system enables individuals to pocket 
such sums is enough to say against it. 


Our readers should not confound the new royal commission ap- 
polnted by the British government to consider the condition of 
labor, with the Parliamentary commission which was the outcome 
of the debate on the Channing motion on the Scotch strike referred 
to in our issue of last week. After the latter commission was ap- 
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pointed, the liberal opposition, seeing that the government had 
made a tempting bid for the socialist vote, began to mature a meas- 
ure much broader in its scope. To head off this scheme the Salis- 
bury government has announced this high royal commission on 
labor, It is difficult to see how the liberals are to do better than 
this. Itis about as Sir William Harcourt said last winter, ‘* We 
are all socialists now.” 


The interest of the people in the passage of the bill before the 
Massachusetts Legislature to compel the sale at auction of new 
shares when railroads increase their stock, is very direct and ob- 
vious, The greater the number of shares issued, the higher the 
railroad tariff must be, in order to pay a dividend upon them. To 
sell shares at private sale for less than they would command in 
open market, is to increase by so much the number of shares nec- 
essary to be sold in order to realize the amount sought to be raised, 
and upon this needlessly increased number of shares those who 
use the road have to pay perpetual interest. The opposition to this 
most moderate and righteous law is an exhibition of conscience- 
less greed, The vote against it will afford a convenient list of the 
corporation members of the Legislature. Voters will do well to 
file 1t for future reference. 


One and the Same. 


Says our friend and ally, The Dawn: ‘ Let private corporations 
awhile longer make our gas, but do not let private corporations 
make our laws.” The two things cannot be separated. The latter 
is a consequence of the former. So long as private corporations 
are permitted to make our gas, generate our electricity ran our 
railways and telegraphs, and perform other public service, so long 
will they continue to make our laws. If slaves would be free, they 
must first break their shackles. 


A Nationalist View of the Coming World’s Fair. 


The breaking of ground for the first buildings in preparation for 
the World's Fair at Chicago has precipitated a bitter three-sided 
struggle between the trade unions, the Fair authorities, and the 
unorganized laborers who desire to take the places the union men 
have vacated by striking. 

This is quite in accordance with the fitness of things. By all 
odds the most important product of the United States since the 
discovery of America by Columbus is the industrial problem, and 
it is wholly proper that it should be prominently represented in 
connection with the fair. 

In one way and another, it seems likely to be. 

There have been numerous rumors of a general railroad strike 
during the fair, that being a time when it is believed the press"re of 
business upon the railroads will make them especially prompt to 
consider the men’s demands. Such a general strike at such a time 
would no doubt entail a great deal of inconvenience to everybody, 
but there would be a grim propriety in having invited the world to 
visit us to see the result of four centuries of civilization, and being 
obliged to show them, instead of a great fair, a great strike. It 
would be an object-lesson of the hollowness and insecurity of any 
soclal fabric based as ours is,—upon the denial of the rights of 
nine tenths the people in the common heritage, —which would be 
likely to fix the attention of the most absent-minded. 

Even if there be no railroad strike in progress during the fair, 
our railroad system in itself is likely to take high rank as an 
exhibit, even to the extent of diverting a good deal of attention 
from the fair proper. 

According to present indications, by that time, at least, if not 
earlier, the entire railroad system of the country, with perhaps a 
few insignificant exceptions, will be absolutely in the hands of Mr. 
Gould. There is probably no result of our progress during the last 
four centuries which is more likely to make a profound impression 
upon our foreign visitors than this In whatever other respects 
the effete monarchles may rival us, they will be bound to admit 
that the Great Republic is the only country on earth in which one 
man owns the whole railroad system. 

Hfow will their admiration mount to amazement when, on hasten- 
ing to the telegraph office to cable home, they are told that the 
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same man who controls the railroads also owns the entire telegraph 
system ! 

It is quite possible that some of them, moved with envy, may 
suggest that it is impolitic to permit any one individual to ex- 
ercise such enormous power. But any such effort to sow the 
seed of jealousy in our Happy Family will meet with well-merited 
failure; they will be.answered that the American people haye such 
implicit confidence in Mr. Gould, and such entire distrust of their 
own powers of government, that they view with alarm and sus- 
picion, as little less than revolutionary, all propositions for the 
assumption by the public of any part of the responsibilities which 
he bears. 

We can assure the people in Kurope that they will miss it badly 
if they don’t come to our fair. They will go home with some new 
ideas about the possibilities and peculiarities of republics that they 
might never in the world have picked from books. 


A Brace of Victories for the People. 

The so-called biennial amendment to the Massachusetts constitu- 
tion, giving the members of the Legislature a two years’ term 
instead of one, after passing the Senate was defeated on Wednes- 
day in the House, the vote in its favor being 116 to 101, or 29 short 
of the two-thirds majority necessary for its adoption. At the same 
session of the House the amendment abolishing the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting — which had also gone through the Senate — 
was passed by a vote of 161 to 55, and will now be put to popular 
vote. 

We congratulate the people of Massachusetts upon the defeat of 
the one and the passage of the other of these amendments, and 
especially upon the defeat of the biennial amendment, which would 
probably have passed but for the vigorous and united protests of 
the workingmen’s and reform organizations. The politicians have 
their ears to the ground this year. 

Even supposing there have been times in the history of Massa- 
chusetts when it would have done no harm to substitute biennial 
for annual elections, this was not such a time. New and profoundly 
important issues upon reform propositions, which go deeper and 
reach farther than any this generation has considered, are pressing 
for solution. The politicians are reluctant to consider them. ‘They 
do not feel at all sure that they understand them, but they are very 
sure that they dislike them, for there evidently is no money in them. 
If they obtain consideration, it will be on account of the popular 
pressure upon the legislators. ‘This is not a good time to lessen 
the control of the people over the legislators by doubling their lease 
of power. Upon the great issues of reform which are now agitat- 
ing the country and the state, the people are doing the leading and 
the politicians the hanging back. It is not a good time to be length- 
ening the leading-strings. 


A Logical Consummation. 


If the statement in our news columns of a combination of the 
trusts is not true, itis only premature. It is bound to come. The 
march of economic events has long been in that direction. First, 
men did business individually; then they did it under the name of 
firms. Then came corporations, then associations, then trusts; the 
next step in the logic of these latter-day business developments is 
the association of trusts. He must be an optimist indeed who can 
make himself believe that this great republic is tobe happy when 
the perfect rule of the private trust is established. 


A Bit of Rare Humor. 


The dramatic projection of the farmer upon the field of American 
politics seems to have excited to a marked degree the amusement 
and ridicule of sundry people who know humor when they see it. 
The professionally comic papers, of course, take delight in a gentle 
sprinkling of hayseed upon the Congressional desks at Washington. 
That is their trade, but they really have been distanced by the New 
York Evening Post for once. The funny man upon the Post was 
quick to comprehend the ludicrous side of the farmer in politics. 
In the subjoined passage from a recent Post editorial our readers 
will see at a glance how sound psychology, good taste and choice 
humor can elbow each other in the comic strife for recognition: 


‘6 


When the money of the country, for instance, has the “ per capita’ 
principle applied to it, it nearly unhinges the agricultural mind. Many 
an honest arid industrious farmer has led a prosperous and reasonably 
contented life, and always thought there was money enough until he 
heard how much money there was “‘ per capita.’ He always found that 
when he had anything to sell, he was able to get the market price for it 
incash. But as soou as he began to hear that we had only $23 of cur- 
rency ‘‘ per capita,’ he began to feel that ruin stared him in the face, 
Had he been told that all the money in the country divided among the 
population would only give each person $23, he would not have minded it 
abit. ‘‘ What difference does it make,” he would say, “when we know 
the money is not going to be divided among the whole population ?”’ 
But when told by economists in-whom he has confidence that we have 
only $23 of currency “ per capita,’ he becomes wild with anxiety. ‘‘ Per 
capita! ’’ he exclaims; ‘‘ah, thatis a very different thing. What is to 
be done? JI had no idea that our ‘per capita’ condition was anything 
like that. Why, we are sitting over a yoleano! God help the poor! 
It is the gold-bugs and Wall street speculators that have brought us to 
this. They have known all along how we were situated ‘ per capita,’ 
and yet they have concealed it from us.” 


A man who does not laugh himself sick over this humor must be 
very deficient in risibility. A delicate edge is put upon this humor, 
it may be added, by the fact that the farmers of the country are 
growing amusingly poorer and poorer each year. The Post’s funny 
man knows this, and he knows also that the directors and presi- 
dents of sundry vast corporations are gradually growing richer 
and richer. Now, these directors and presidents will laugh more 
heartily over this state of things than the farmers will; but it is 
greatly to the credit of the funny man of the Post that he detected 
just where the humor of these merry matters was buried. 

Some three or four generations ago the merchant in town 
dreamed of the time when he could sell out and maintain himself 
with the dignity, honor and independence of a country gentlemen. 
To-day the dream of the farmer is to escape from the cruelties 
and exactions of agricultural life, and to move to town. Compe- 
tition has somehow been heartless and unkind to him. His chil- 
dren are not so well educated as children in villages; his family 
are not so well clothed nor so well housed as those in cities. He 
feels awkward and unhappy. The half of the land doing the 
least work laughs at him when he goes in to pay his taxes, and 
salaried wags have their hour of merriment when he is sent to the 
Legislature or Congress. If he is gradually becoming hardened to 
the fatalities of the competitive system, his financially more fort- 
unate brethren in counting-rooms and directors’ offices are grad- 
ually being brutalized by familiarity with this enslavement of half 
a nation under due process of law and of a false political economy. 
Far be it from us to stand in the way of the Post's ambition to 
shine in the fields of wit and humor; at the same time, it may 
occasionally find an American who objects to this poking fun at 
Americans in the same breath with which it praises the economic 
system furnishing material for humorous exploits. 


Good, so Far as it Goes. 


Our readers will have noticed a tendency in many parts of the 
country to get control of the strect-car tracks in cities, in order to 
bring about a better service. This is a half step toward municipal 
ownership of street railways, and is good, so far as it goes. ‘The 
example of foreign cities, as travellers know, is worth examining 
in this connection. 

Ex-senator Tilly Haynes, of the United States hofel in Boston, 
went into this subject very thoroughly a few summers ago, during 
a European tour. He found that at Liverpool his carriage wheels 
moved over the tracks of the tramways without a jar. Upon in- 
quiry, he learned that the Liverpool city government bought the 
rails and street equipment of the private companies, and then intro- 
duced a new method of track laying, which was so satisfactory that 
it has been adopted by the great cities of England. The munici- 
pality exacts a small monthly fee per car for the use of the tracks, 
and thus has complete control of the streets. 

Mr. Haynes is far from being a nationalist, but he is a Yankee 
and a hard-headed man of affairs; consequently, he is destined in 
time to become one. In a circular, giving the merits of the city 
ownership of street railway tracks, he makes this frank confession : 


At the present time, when the horse-car franchises, and rights obtained 
or assumed, almost overshadow our municipalities (some of our clty goy- 
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ernments becoming sap ly the prey of some unscrupulous monopoly of 
railroad consolidation who can pay the most money), it may be well to 
ask if the citizens haye any rights left in the streets, and to inquire 
whether there is not a better method of serving the public, both those 
who use the cars and those who are obliged to use the streets for teams 
andcarriages. It is with this idea in mind, and the hope that this matter 
may be discussed until public opinion shall determine something better, 
that this circular is sent out. 


The Only Way to Protect the Miners. 


The facts brought out by the investigatien into the terrible Mam- 
moth mine accident in Pennsylvania, by which so many miners 
recently lost their lives, is a strong argument for a national control 
and conduct of the mining business. 

Although the investigation has not been finished, it has been 
already established by testimony that the accident was made pos- 
sible by neglect, on the part of the mine owners, of the laws for the 
protection of miners. The so-called fire bosses, whose work it is 
to inspect the mines, had more work put on them than they could 
properly do, and they were, moreover, left to get along without the 
appliances necessary for the proper performance of the work of 
inspection. ; 

This neglect on the part of the mine owners to protect the men, 
as required by law, was entirely for the purpose of reducing work- 
ing expenses. 

The terrible mine accident a few days ago in Nova Scotia, in 
which over 100 men were killed, appears, from such evidence as 
has thus far been brought out, to haye been likewise the resultof a 
failure onthe part of the management to adopt precautions indi- 
cated by the condition of the mines. 

It may be stated without much fear of successful contradiction 
that nearly all coal-mine accidents, of which every year records so 
many, are avoidable and would be avoided by a rigid system of in- 
spection and regulation such as can only be guaranteed by a govern- 
ment management, responsible to the people. 

To suppose that, so long as the management of the mines is left 
in private hands, any additional legislation will avail to protect the 
miners, is to disregard the teachings of experience. There are al_ 
ready laws enough, and good enough ones, but they are and always 
will be ineffectual so long as their application is left to the mine 
owners. It may seem theoretically that the selfish interest of the 
mine owners would lead them to guard against accidents which are 
often very costly to them as well as destructive to life; but ex- 
perience a hundred times repeated has shown the felly of any ex- 
pectation. Nothing is more frequently demonstrated than that 
greed blinds him whom it animates, not only to the interests of 
others, but to his own. 

How many more hecatombs of brave miners must be sacrificed 
before the people will demand government management of the mines 
as the only way to prevent these horrors? 


The Monkey, the Cat and the Chestnuts. 


A rather interesting development of the railroad situation is that 
memorial purporting to represent 19,000 railroad employees in 
Minnesota, presented to the state Legislature, against the passage 
of the Currier bill for regulating railroad rates. 

It appears that the petition was based upon the announcement by 
the Minnesota railroads that if the Currier bill passed they should 
be obliged to discharge over 3,000 employees and pay out $2,000,000 
less in wages. « The memorial was thus presented to the employees 
fer their signatures with the argument that not to sign it meant a 
certain reduction of wages and a possible discharge. 

The action of the railroads was precisely that of those manufac- 
turers in the late presidential election, who called their employees 
together and told them their works would be shut down if Harrison 
was defeated; and that if they did not want to lose their jobs they 
had better vete for him. 

Both devices appear to be clear cases of infringement on the 
monkey’s process of getting his chestnuts off the stove. 

We suspect that the effort of the railroads, by the threat of dis- 
charge, to make their employees accomplices in their attempt to 
continue the robbery of the public in the interest of dividends on 
watered stock, will not largely succeed. Theshare of the employee 
in the proceeds of the steal is too small and too uncertain to ensure 
a zealous co-operation. 


The New York Elevated Railways. 


The net earnings of the Manhattan Elevated railway company in 
1889 amounted to very nearly one half of its entire receipts. It 
took in over $9,500,000 and its net earnings amounted to $4,246,828. 
This came from the carrying of 188,203,877 passengers. In com- 
menting on these figures the New York Tribune said some weeks 
ago: ‘The elevated management is not doing its best; say rather 
it is treating its passengers with hardly more consideration than 
the pigs receive at the hands of those who load the freight trains 
in the Chicago stock-yards.” 

The Legislature of New York, in passing the recent rapid-transit 
bill providing for new lines in the city of New York, — probably to 
be undergound, —has made a better bargain for the public than 
when it gave away the franchise for the present lines, worth 
$50,000,000, for the city is assured a return for the new franchises. 
But still it sticks to the bad principle of making a public service a 
matter for private profit. In handing over its transportation busi- 
ness to a private corporation, with the privilege of charging five 
cent fares, the city does something worse than allow the people to 
be treated like ‘‘pigs” on a freight train. Every year that Jay 
Gould and his friends are permitted to take from the public nearly 
50 per cent of the gross receipts of the elevated railways in profit, 
confirms their power to tyrannize over the entire country, in all 
sorts of ways, and bind the people of the United States in harder 
and faster servitude to a plutocracy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York Recorder starts off right. It makes itself solid 
with Jay Gould by lecturing the Atchison people for not resolving 
itself into a barbecue for the railroad king’s dinner. 


If the bill to prevent entertainment of members of the state 
Legislature by lobbyists and persons interested in pending legisla- 
tion fail of passage, it will be a great scandal. Some men are 
making a record on this measure which they will hear from about 
election time. 


The friends of the public schools should be present in force at 
the hearing on the 10th at the state house on the petition for an 
industrial school system. There has been no educational proposi- 
tion recently brought forward which has promised to do so much 
as this apparently will to keep the children of the poor out of the 
factories and in the schools. 


The New York World’s Connecticut correspondent observes that 
if the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad is coerced into 
substituting steam heat for stoves in its cars, ‘‘ it will not be by a 
Connecticut Legislature, which the great corporation owns, soul, 
body, boots and breeches.” 


Let us by all means have more legislation to prevent the use of 
poisonous arsenical coloring for wall paper and clothing. The pro- 
tection of the public health and purse against adulterations will, 
however, become complete only in measure as the public conduct 
of manufacturing for the public benefit shall take the place of 
private manufacturing for private gain. 


A remarkable dog show has just terminated in New York. Par- 
ticular dogs in the exhibition were priced at $40,000, and it was 
a poor one that was not held at several hundred. Outside the hall, 
where the exhibition was being held, women were selling them- 
selves for the price of a night’s lodging. 


Remember last. year’s Legislature. 
argument against biennial elections? 


Do you want any stronger 


The recent decision of Judge Pryor of New York, in the wire- 
cloth trust case, has inspired in the breasts of many a belief that 
the trusts are doomed, The same belief was abroad when Judge 
Barrett and others of the judiciary decided against the sugar trust. 
But this is faith without knowledge. The wire-cloth case, like the 
harrow-trust decision of Judge W. J. Smith, the other day, simply 
amounts to this: When a member of a trust is dissatisfied with 
the workings of the trust, he can refuse to perform his part of the 
bargain by going into the courts and securing a decree declaring 
the trust itself illegal. But so long as all the members hang 
together, their position seems to be seeure. 
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TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


Rugged and toilsome is man’s upward way 
Toward the far-distant, lustre-shedding goal 
Of full emancipation — when the soul, 

Exultant, hails glad Freedom’s perfect day! 

Dark, cloud-born shadows oft obstruct the ray 
From this refulgent heaven, and the dole 
Of hope is meagre, as the centuries roll 

And leave him struggling in his fetters gray! 

Yet with the death of corporal servitude 
Will come assurance that the mental thrall, 
Involving still his life, shall broken be, 

And Thought’s expression, or refined, or crude, 
Released from its deep, age dishonored pall, 
Like Thought itself, reach Freedom’s purity! 


ABEL G. CouRtIS. 
Lynn, Mass. 


‘“WHAT’S THE TROUBLE ?” 


Nationalism the only Hope of Escape. 


The Rey. F. E. Tower, of Bristol, Conn., 
is prominent among the many clergymen who 
have been attracted by the nationalist agita- 
tion, and recognizing its profoundly religious 
and Christian character, have become its 
public advocates. In a recent number of 
The New Nation we quoted largely from a 
book of his published last year. We now 
take occasion to commend strongly to nation- 
alist readers and those seeking information 
on the subject, another volume from his pen 
called ‘‘ What’s The Trouble ?” and published 
in paper by the Authors’ Publishing company, 
54 Peari street, Boston, at a cost of but 25 
cents. As the title implies, it is an examina- 
tion into the causes of the intolerable evils of 
the present social and industrial system, with 
a demonstration that the only hope of rem- 
edying them lies in nationalism; that is to 
say, in the complete organization of the in- 
dustries of the people upon the basis of the 
national organism for the equal benefit of all 
the people. Says Mr. Tower: 

If the rapid accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and the pauperization of the 
many is to go on unchecked, our country is 
doomed. Increasing pride and greed on the 
one side and increasing want and discontent 
on the other will bear, as they didin France, 
their legitimate fruit, and ovr social system 
will break up in a terrific and bloody revolu- 
tion, out of which no one can say what order 
would arise. Nationalists would be wise in 
time, and by the gradual assumption by the 
people of their divine right to manage their 
own affairs for the best interest of all, avert 
disaster. 

While the author sets forth in the strong- 
est light the brutalities of the existing indus- 
trial system, his entire lack of a bitter and 
denunciatory tone eminently adapts him to be 
an exponent of nationalism. Speaking of its 
relation to Christian socialism with national- 
ism, he says: 

Every Christian socialist is a nationalist 
and every nationalist is a Christian socialist, 
only Christian socialists might not agree in 
every particular measure proposed, as all do 
agree as to the one particular line of prog- 
ress called nationalism. 

Nationalism is a definite policy, involving 
the great principle of fraternity or applied 
Christianity. Christian socialism is that 
principle itself held and avowed and showing 
itself in many directions. Nationalists are 
therefore directly opposed to anarchists. 
The anarchist aims at the*wholesale destruc- 
tion of the present order. Nationalists aim, 
not to destroy, but gradually to transform 
and improve. Anarchists advocate the most 


violent methods.. Nationalists abhor violence 
and rely solely on reason, truth, conscience, 
Christian principle, and finally on the ballot, 
Their progress has been phenomenal. 
Planting themselves squarely upon the jus- 
tice of the Decalogue and the grace of the 
golden rule and inscribing on their banner the 
great law of the second table, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” the nationalists 
hope for the good will, the good words, and 
the gradual co-operation of all good men, 
willing themselves to assume the hardships 
and toil of pioneer work, asking no reward 
but the consciousness of acting up to the 


line of their highest convictions. 

We could not do better by our readers than 
by filling The New Nation with quotations 
from Mr. Tower’s volume, but that would 
scarcely be fair to him. We therefore con- 
tent ourselves with strongly recommending 
this little volume as an admirable manual of 
nationalism. 

THE GAP BETWEEN LABOR AND 

THE CHURCH. 


A series of unique meetings is being held 
in various places in England, at which rep- 
resentative workingmen tell the ministers 
how to get the laborers to church. At a re- 
cent one in a Baptist church at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne the workingmen gave utterance to the 
following: 


There is a great gulf between the working 
classes and the classes who live upon the 
working classes. The reason the working- 


man does not attend church is that the capi- 
talist, as a general rule, is a man who goes to 
church; the employer, as arule, is aman who 
goes to church; and the relations between 
them and their employees are not so cordial 
during the six days of the week as to make 
the workmen wish to be anywhere near them 
on the seventh. I have just paid a visit to 
a certain manufacturing firm in the west of 
England, who enjoy a monopoly in the knit- 
ting line, and who charge the girls twopence 
for every needle they break, although the 
cost to them is only one penny. I do not 
blame the pulpit for that, but I do say, let the 
pulpit be faithful and cry out against the 
misdeeds of the capitalist. The Church of 
England, as it exists to-day, has been the 
means of keeping a great many workingmen 
away because there are so many ceremonies, 
so many forms, and the clergyman occupies 
such a pinnacle that the workingman, di- 
rectly he enters, feels that he is intruding in 


a man’s house. andfis not entitled to be there. 
It is said, ‘‘God has made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth to dwell therein,” 
and it is preached from the pulpit, and the 
clergymen, with their usual sacerdotal or 
ecclesiastical style, dwell upon that text, and 
say we are all brethren. ‘You are our 
brothers,” they say. Oh, yes, we feelit so! 
But just go out of the church, and meet your 
rich neighbors, and — 

The rest of the sentence was lost amid the 
loud applause. 


the results ef the meeting by saying: ‘‘It is 


evident from this meeting that the church’ 


has not done its duty to the workingman. It 
seems equally evident that that workingman 
has not done his duty to the church.” 


FRUITS OF COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


There were 218 failures in the United 
States last week against 243 in the preceding 
week, and 190, 248, 205 and 193 in the cor- 


responding weeks of 1890, 1889, 1888, and 
1887, respectively. The total number of 


failures in the United States this year is 2,522 
against 2,543 in 1890. 


The chairman summarized - 


THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE AND 
THE TELEGRAPH. Ti. 


LONDON, Feb. 25, 1891. 


In the winter of 1867-8 the government 
intentions as to the purchase of the telegraph 
lines began to leak out, and private enter- 
prise of course flushed to anticipate the 
golden harvest to be won from the appear- 
ance of the state as a buyer in the market. 
Shares that stood at 132 in January, 1867, 
rose at the end of the year to 153. and by the 
following summer reached to 165. When the 
proposal to arbitrate was departed from, 
shares rose in a month to 207, and just before 
the completion of the sale in 1870 they soared 
to 267. Instead of the companies’ profits 
being calculated on a basis of three years, 
they were reckoned for the year ending July, 
1868, for part of which period the accounts 
were not published. It is easy to see what 
an admirable arrangement this was — for the 
companies, and what opportunities it afforded 
them for swelling balances by keeping down 
for a time the cost of maintenance. No won- 
der their officers were jubilant at the pros- 
pect of the terms to be obtained, that the 
augurs of finance winked when they met in 
the forum of the stock-exchange, and popu- 
lar speech called these transactions a huge 
job. 

The Select Committee of Parliament found 
that their appointment had been largely a 
work of supererogation. Before their delib- 
erations had proceeded far, negotiations took 
place between the government and the oppo- 
nents of the trausfer, in consequence of which 
all the petitioners withdrew their opposition, 
and the measure was deprived of the neces- 
sary sifting The bone of contention being 
removed, witnesses and counsel, as Mr. 
Goschen well said, proved to be all on one 
side. The committee was compelled to rely 
almost wholly on the sanguine assurances of 
a government official, and found themselves 
so placed that they could not modify the 
terms without imperilling the whole project. 
That the passing of the necessary Money Bill 
was left to the discretion of Parliament in the 
next session did not prove of muchay.til. Pub- 
lic expectations were aroused, and Mr. Lowe, 
chancellor of the exchequer in the next gov- 
ernment, while washing his hands of the bar- 
gain, found the negotiations so complicated 
that it was impossible to retire from them 
altogether. 

-The terms of purchase as arranged were 
that the Telegraph companies should receive 
the amount of 20 years’ net profits. In addi- 
tion, the United Kingdom Company — whose 
£5 shares had risen in a year from 14 to 6 — 
were allowed (1) the price paid for the 
Hughes type-printing telegraph; (2) a sum 
equal to the aggregate value of the share 
capital of the company, estimated at the high- 
est quotation between June 1 and 25, 1868; 
(3) compensation for the loss of the pros- 
pective profits of the ordinary shares; and 
(4) any sum that might be determined on in 
consideration of the company’s efforts to 
establish a shilling rate. Just consider what 
these amounted to—20 years’ purchase of 
the profits, payment for part of the plant 
used in obtaining them, then the full market 
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price of the shares as swollen by the govern- 
ment’s coming forward as purchaser, and, 
further, compensation for loss of prospective 
profits, together with a solatium for services 
the company had endeavored to render! How 
could the United Kingdom company, thus 
encompassed by a pecuniary quadrilateral, do 
aught but yield, and with such substantial 
honors retire gracefully from the field? 

To show further what halcyon days these 
turned out for the companies, let us glance 
at the figures of the booty Reuter’s company 
walked off with. Before the government 
scheme was broached, the market value of 
the capital of this company was £170,000. 
They were awarded no less than £726,000, 
out of which Mr. Reuter contented himself 
with £5,000, the senior counsel getting a 
bonus of £1,000, the solicitor one of £2,000, 
etc. ; and the directors asked the shareholders 
for £2,000 for distribution among persons 
‘* whose services had been of value in refer- 
ence to the concession and in promotion of 
the interests of the company.” What sort of 
services these were may be gathered from 
the Bonelli chancery suit, whence it appeared 
that a small telegraph company had bargained 
to pay its agent by commission on the sum 
wrung from the post-office. The company 
had been willing in the first instance to accept 
£5,000. It obtained £25,000, the agent being 
awarded by the court as commission more 
than the minimum he had been authorized to 
accept! Then again, the London & Provin- 
cial telegraph company obtained, besides the 
20 years’ profits, the highest market quotation 
of the shares; a sum in respect to the pros- 
pective profits; and, further, compensation 
to officers and clerks, as to which last item 
even the liberality of Mr. Scudamore com- 
plained that it was properly a liability falling 
on the vendor. 

When we consider that the telegraph com- 
panies had no legal monopoly, that their 
plant was not difficult to fix—costing not 
more than £30 per mile, that in most cases 
they had but a leasehold interest, and that 
the railway companies would demand com- 
pensation for the loss of the reversion, it 
becomes evident that the postal authorities, 
or rather the government behind them, in 
bargaining with their enemies in the gate 
achieved the ideal of improvidence and 
jncompetence. Mr. Goschen rightly com- 
plained that 20 years’ purchase was much too 
high a figure for concerns yielding such a 
high rate of interest as 15 per cent, and 
yielding it too on plant that could have been 
laid down afresh for probably less than 
£2,000,000. Unfortunately the effect of such 
criticism was minimized by its party com- 
plexion. The government had good grounds 
for retorting that it was a sudden change of 
tune on the part of the liberals, who had 
certainly at the outset rather encouraged the 
companies to resort to the usual “‘ gag” as to 
illegitimate interference with private enter- 
prise, and so forth. 

The corporations, of course, were only 
acting after their kind. ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness,” said directors without a-qualm, when 
they screwed out of their fellow-citizens five 
or six millions sterling more than their busi- 
ness was worth, behaving like the cabman 


who charged the hapless foreigner both by 
the time and by the mileage. Caveat emptor, 
as Mr. John Bright insisted, is the rule of 
trade. To talk of honor in connection with 
it is an impertinenee, only to be resorted to 
when strikers happen to choose for them- 
selves a favorable moment, and disarrange 
their masters’ best-laid schemes. If, tlien, 
the companies put their hands so deeply in 
the pockets of the public, we can but accept 
it as typical of the individualistic morale. 
What is the more lamentable was that a 
measure of such great ability, and a so 
momentous and hopeful departure in public 
policy, should have been jeopardized by being 
dragged at the chariot wheels of party expe- 
diency. 

The railway people bettered the instruction 
of their fellow-monopolists. Their agree- 
ments with the post-office varied widely, and 
mostly contained stipulations inserted obvi- 
ously and successfully — with the intention 
of ‘‘trying it on.” The magnanimity of the 
authorities, as one chairman said, was irre- 
sistible; and the recklessness with which 
this portion of the transactions was rushed 
through resulted in exorbitant claims for 
compensation. How exorbitant these were 
may be judged by the event. The Metropoli- 
tan railways demanded in all £433,000, and 
were awarded £51,907; the North Eastern, 
£540,292, it obtained £168,696; the Great 
Eastern about £500.000, and obtained £77,000, 
and soon. One feature of the transfer was 
the severance of domestic and commercial 
telegraphy from that of railway traffic. This 
provision entailed on the post-oflice the 
necessity of supplying the railway companies 
with 6,000 miles of wire in substitution for 
those of which there had been joint use; and 
worse still, liability for the fraukage of tele- 
grams. 

When all these matters are taken into con- 
sideration it is hardly surprising that the 
£7,000,000 which the act of 1869 authorized 
to be raised required to be largely supple- 
mented. The total capital raised amounted 
ultimately to £10,880,571. In the act of 1869, 
it should be stated, the original intention of 
granting a government monopoly was carried 
out, probably through Mr. Goschen’s wise 
insistence. As the post-office was to start 
with a uniform charge of one shilling for 20 
words, sixpence being thought too venture- 
some, it was evidently desirable to obviate the 
risk of a private company’s cutting in with a 
cheaper rate on the lucrative routes, and 
leaving the unproductive ones to the state. 

Although Mr. Scudamore’s financial calcu- 
lations were rather disastrously falsified, his 
estimate of the growth of messages was more 
than made good. Now that the tristes ire 
have subsided which were excited in 1873 by 
the discovery that he had in a rather too mas- 
terful manner acted on the maxim that ‘‘ min- 
utes and rules are made for tomfools,” and 
had applied savings-bank balances to choke 
the deposits caused by telegraphic expendi- 
ture, we are in a position to award the need 
of praise due to the zeal which prompted, and 
the ability which carried through such an 
arduous task as the transfer of telegraphic 
business to a department of state. The post- 
office, as he himself said, was largely in debt 


to public expectation, yet the addition of the 
onerous charge of telegraphic communication 
was not suffered to interrupt for one hour 
the letter service, and public impatience was 
gratifled by the opening of offices on all 
sides. In this respect he perhaps provoked 
a reaction in the official mind, for the expense 
he incurred has tended to lead treasury views 
into a narrow shop-keeping groove. The 
late Mr. Fawcett found these rather an obsta- 
cle to the introduction of the parcel-post. 
Mr. Scudamore opened offices too much in 
advance of public demand, but this was a 
fault on the right side. 

The ‘‘nicely measured less or more,” how- 
ever much it may be in place in a bank board- 
room, should not be the only consideration 
when the supply of the growing needs of the 
community is in question. High heaven, says 
the poet, disdains such law; and judging by 
the wastefulness of nature, as shown, for 
instance, in the production of the spawn of 
fish, perhaps he is right. Let then the state 
aim at the golden mean, keeping clear on the 
one hand of the profusion of a spendthrift, 
and on the other of the niggardliness of the 
tallow chandler. 

Along with the extension of wires to places 
hitherto neglected, and from railway stations 
lying outside of town populations to central 
and suburban post-offices, went the extension 
of hours of business; the reduction and sim- 
plification of charges ; the facilitating of free 
trade in the collection and transmission of 
news —a subject of sore grievance under the 
companies’ régime; the telegraphic convey- 
ance of money-orders; and the provision of 
direct communication, through which alone 
the messages between London and Dundee, 
for example, doubled in the first week. 

It should not be forgotten that the postal 
authorities were greatly hampered by the fact 
that the projected transfer was for a long 
time suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, and 
that for two years prior to its accomplish- 
ment no extensions of wires were made at 
all. And when these were taken in hand it 
was thought desirable to make them of larger 
scope than had been contemplated at the 
time of purchase, and to take in the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man. Moreover the 
prices of iron and labor were rising, the 
Franco-Russian war acted injuriously on the 
business of the post-office, and the latter had 
to contend with far heavier railway charges 
than had been exacted from the companies. 

In addition to these disturbing elements, 
Mr. Scudamore found that he had to face the 
difficulty of amalgamating into one staff 
bodies of men who had formerly worked as 
rivals, upon opposite plans and with different 
instruments. He had to set going a system 
of telegraphic instruction, and to overcome 
the snobbish stupidity of many of the clerks, 
who resented being asked to look after their 
batteries ‘‘ like common workmen.” To con- 
ciliate this opposition —and such clerical 
prejudice is not yet broken down — cost 
money; while the companies’ officials, when 
combined with the post-oftice staff, naturally 
demanded to be placed on a level with them 
in point of emolument. It is amusing to 
note the indignation of the committee of 
inquiry of 1876 on the high proportion of 
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working expenses to receipts, as compared 
with that under the companies’ management. 
It does not occur to the shareholding, divi- 
dend-secking imagination that the state 
ought, as Carlyle preached, to be the instru- 
ment of a noble and desirable life for all, and 
that it altogether fails in its purpose when it 
takes advantage of the tender mercies of the 
outside market to keep down the standard of 
life of its own employees. In so far then as 
the financial success of the transfer of the 
telegraphs was marred by some attention to 
claims of the clerks is a matter for congratu- 
lation, not regret. A good name should 
rather be chosen by the post-office than great 
riches, and the authorities should deal gener- 
ally with the telegraphists’ claims. Never- 
theless, even from the gradgrind stand-point, 
the cost of management does not compare 
unfavorably. In 1876 the extent of wires 
was in all 108,000 miles; the number of 
instruments in telegraphic offices 12,000; the 
number of messages 20,000,000 — 14,000,000 
in excess of those transmitted in 1867; yet 
the superintending and managing staffs of 
the post-office comprised 590 persons as com- 
pared with 534, the staff of the companies; 


for supervision exclusively the relative cost | 


to the government was £16,900 as against 
£15,000. 

But such comparisons as these are alto- 
gether odious in the light of the more than 
equivalent advantage reaped by the public. 
In 1871 it was reckoned that the senders and 
receivers of messages were already saving at 
the rate of £300,000 per annum. A side issue 
worth mentioning, in favor of the state con- 
trol of the service, is the substitution of 
underground wires for those overhead, which 
are distinctly dangerous in certain atmo- 
pheric conditions. Between 1876 and 1882, 


out of 1,720 miles of road wires over houses 
and across streets, 1,300 miles had been 
replaced by wires underground. The follow- 
ing table shows the state of the accounts up to 


1881, when the telegraphic revenue more than 


balanced the charge for interest on capital, 
£326,417; and the original proposal for a 
sixpenny rate came to the front again: 


Working | Revenue, 
Expenses, | inspective 
Teas ESDBD era sarees to | of interest 
: PIs: | Telegraph | on capital 
Vote. account. 
ASA ieeiciaatnisietsieins £697,934 £394,477 £308,457 
VERS san jos end 989,921 874,946 114,975 
DOT Se en-sieamniaiciniete 1,137,079 1,077,347 59,732 
AST Wines sreeiste's sie 1,313,107 1,123,790 189,317 
DB TO sb intete mista sioin) ate 1,346,892 1,089,392 257,500 
1881.06 vwesecsiene 1,610,907 1,242,092 368,815 


A. R. DRYHURST. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott: Railroads and fac- 
tories are for the good of the Irishman and 
the German, and not Irishman and Gérman 
for the good of railroads and factories. A 
few months ago I visited the Pennsylvania 
iron region. There I found men who are 
working 12 hours a day 365 days in the year. 
Do I condemn the ironmasters? No; perhaps 
I should not know what to do myself, but 
the system that grinds up men is not right. 
I thank God that men of wealth are studying 
in shops and in counting-rooms the problems 
I am pondering in my study. There can be 
no fatherhood of God where there is no 
baotherhood of man, and_no kingdom of God 
on earth until every man counts every other 
man his brother. 


A SOCIALISTIC APOLOGUE. 


Two immense rivers flowed heside the 
greatest, the most magnificent city in the 
world. It was full of palaces, filled with 
jewels, services of china and gold, a single 
piece of which was a fortune; statues, pic- 
tures and books, priceless, incomparable 
masterpicces crowded the walls. Temples 
and theatres rose above even the proudest of 
these palaces, on which untold wealth had 
been lavished and in which the most beauti- 
ful women and the most accomplished men 
alternately worshipped and amused them- 
selves. All that gold could command for 
luxury, for display, for refinement, for pat- 
ronage of all arts and sciences that make 
life ornamental or commodious, was poured 
out in an abundant and ever increasing 
stream. All accidents, all misfortunes that 
happened to other parts of the world, wars, 
famines, floods, failures of merchants or na- 
tions, the men of this city, surfeited with 
accumulation of capital, were able to take 
advantage of and make redound to the reple- 
tion of their already bursting coffers. 

The prosperous cities around this metropo- 
lis, when they were most prosperous, sent 
their superfluous wealth, their ablest men 
and fairest women to surcharge its dazzling 
streets, salons, palaces and temples. When 
not prosperous, they went as supplicants to 
the proud emporium and bought back good 
fortune at fabulous, ruinous rates. 

The two great rivers washed either side of 
the city, bringing down all the commodities 
of inland countries; and their commerce paid 
tribute both when it entered the city and 
when it returned from the seas beyond. Be- 
sides this, the two rivers and the ocean at 
their mouth brought health to the citizens 
and the most delicious climate of the five 
zones. 

But in the midst of the city was a pool, not 
very large, but which was fed by a far-off 
stream and generally invisible, that poured 
along a continuous current of noisome and 
pestilential waters. No drought seemed to 
affect it, nor yet rains, nor any season of the 
year. Frost froze it not; the suns of sum- 
mer did not evaporate it. Only in the night, 
and on some sacred and secular holidays, and 
when the suffragists were preparing for their 
annual or quadrennial contests, did its vol- 
ume seem to increase at all. 

At times a deadly vapor arose from the 
pool, destroying all who breathed it, alike 
the rich and the poor. The pool was believed 
to be bottomless — and it was. And the far- 
off stream never ceased to flow and to fill it 
to the brim. 

The city arose with all its mighty energy, 
its colossal resources, to suppress the dread- 
ful plague. The authorities attacked it on 
all sides with every known device and newest 
invented engines for pumping and sewerage ; 
innumerable conduits pierced its entire cir- 
cumference. In vain! Not aninch could they 
lower the deadly abyss. The citizens volun- 
teered, and with uninterrupted relays of buck- 
ets and private sluices endeavored to empty 
the foul pit of waters. Even ladies of the 
wealthiest and most luxurious families, dof- 
fing their more costly dresses and jewels, 
went down to the edge of the pool and with 


gloved hands and silver dippers essayed to 
alleviate the evil of which they had heard but 
which as yet had hardly touched the hem of 
their garments. It even became fashionable 
to devote some afternoons to bailing at the 
troublesome spring. It became as it were an 
act of penance; a vicarious oblution for all 
their own blessings. 

The ministers and devotees of the temples 
prayed and preached incessantly, and bade 
their worshippers to spare no effort or sacri- 
fice to abate or at least moderate the scourge ; 
to spend their wealth freely in the cause; 
and they declared as with one voice that thus 
only could the great opportunities and privi- 
leges of fortune and station be sanctifled and 
the pool become a means of redemption from 
too much worldliness. 

At length, as all these efforts seemed in 
vain, and as mo one had the hardihood to ex- 
plore and attack the sources of the corrupt 
and maleficent pool, since the stream in its 
long course turned millions of mills and was, 


though not openly admitted, the secret source 
of many of the greatest fortunes in the city, 
all classes of the more prosperous citizens, 
led by the priests and professional philanthro- 
pists, turned their attention to the founding 
and maintenance of every sort of charitable 
institution for the relief and care of those 
who had most directly suffered by the poison 
of the pool. For when it did not at once kill 
those who breathed its vapors or who hap- 
pened to fall into its waters, it had the singu- 
lar effect of transforming its victims into 
sots, lunatics, murderers, thieves, idiots, 
strumpets and beggars. 

Then all the people rejoiced at the work of 
their benevolent hands, and they became 
proud of their hospitals, asylums and prisons, 
and vaunted them as the tokens of the high- 
est civilization, the crown of the most sub- 
lime religion. The duty of the rich was 
taught and expounded, even by millionaires 
themselves. And it now became plain, the 
unexpressed creed of the people, why some 
were unfortunate enough to have been con- 
taminated or destroyed by the affliction of 
the pool. 

It was that the spirit of charity might find 
exercise in the bosoms of the fortunate and 
the saved. In short, it was a providential 
pool; a blessing in disguise; and its reflex 
influence almost more than compensated its 
monstrous brood of ills. 

Only a few differed from this view and exe- 
crated it, and endeavored at the peril of their 
lives to reach and to redeem the upper waters 
of the insidious river. But they were such 
as had no standing in society. They were 
dreaded in all the temples and public ros- 
trums; they were denounced by the wealthy 
and sneered at by the most astute political 
economists. ‘The evil had always existed and 
must always exist. It was inherent in the 
constitution ~f the universe, handed down by 
all the generations of our forefathers, and 
the inevitable concomitant of vast cities 
and crowded populations What age, what 
city had not its pool? All we can do is to 
mitigate the miseries of our own — decently 
bury those whom it has robbed of life, take 
the care of those whom it has infected. Let 
us apply our energies, our Jaws, our religion 
to the effects, not to the sources, of this black 
blot. The sources are beyond our jurisdic- 
tion; the stream, well that has too many 
interests attached to make its diversion or 
purification possible. 

Still the few, the few of no account, with 
but feeble hands and insufficient means, rev- 
olutionary and impracticable visionaries and 
dreamers, set forth to find the fountain of 
that deadly river and to cleanse its pollutec 
waters ere they should reach the unconquer- 
able pool. 

JOHN ALBEE, 
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THE MUNICIPAL RAILROAD AND |wasting useful strength, bull-fashion, in 
LIGHTING SERVICE. locking horns, that its indictments are di- 
3 nrg Soe r rected. It is grand to think that such mate- 
Sidney A. Reeve of Boston has written rial economy, upon its inauguration, would 
for the Evening Transcript a notably clear | bring with it relief of human soffering, dimi- 
and forceful presentation of the municipal evnerativ ae eee sai 
E eee : ve emplo n all, the impossi- 
railroad and lighting service. We reproduce | bility of remunerative idleness. It is inspir- 
it practically entire for the benefit of the| ing to let the mind course over the possibili- 
audience of The New Nation: — ties it reveals of a communistic nation where 
nein - A distinction of wealth is unknown, and where 
It is hoped that in the following, Ehben- | every soul is equally supplied with the earthly 
ezer Thomas will find, not a vindication of | material with which to work out its eternal 
Mr. Bellamy’s communism, Mr. Tower's sta- 
tistics, or the individual views of any other 
man, bat a rational reply to his inquiries 


salvation. But where the advocates of 
nationalization get the clinch on the emotions 

regarding nationalism, — the nationalization 

of industry, pure and simple, aside from the 


of the American people is in the fact that it 

pays; on a purely monetary basis, without 
question of ethical reasons or consequences. 
‘““The question of the method of acquisi- 


regard to ethical dynamics or bimetallism, 
tion by the people of capital now utilized by 


for each and every member of this noble 

republic, outside of the few who derive 
exorbitant incomes from cutting coupons, 
it pays. And the proof of it, outside of the 

private parties in the performance of public | figures, is the number of hard-headed, self- 

services has stimulated many efforts at solu- | ™@de capitalists who appear in its ranks. 

tion. Easier than to recapitulate, describe 

or defend them all is to refer Mr. Thomas to 

one plan for the nationalization of the rail 

roads proposed in detail by a practical capi- 


*: To illustrate, here are some figures. for 

whose approximate truth, though necessarily 
talist of prominence, Mr. Blackstone, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Alton railroad. It 


inexact, the writer can vouch: The West 
End street railway company has never fig- 
may be faulty in detail. At least, it does 
not come from a visionary source. But 


ured as an ‘ unconscionable harpy of greed.’ 
No argument against its continuance, based 
should all other means fail, the history of 
our post-office, water service and electric 


solely upon that indictment, could survive. 
Yet, let us see what benefits to the public 
lighting has already proven that govern- 
mental service can easily supplant private 


and what relief to the unemployed would fol- 
enterprise by the simple process of competi- 


low its municipalization, merely assuming it 
as economically managed as the post-office 
tion in every department where the approach 
to a monopoly exists. No exact figures lie 


department. For every mile it runs a car it 
pays out, according to its own report, for 

at hand to-night; none in regard to post- 

office and water-works are needed. The 


operative, executive and depreciative ex- 
average annual cost of a 2,000-candle power 


penses, exclusive solely of interest on bonds 
and similar expenses necessitated by present 
arc light to cities supplied by private electric- 
lighting corporations is about $102. The 


financial methods, just eight cents. At the 
average cost of nominally the same service 


same time it collects about 45 cents as fares. 
Without multiplying figures‘it is evident that 
to those cities supplying themselves is about 
$52, while the quality of the service is almost 


with two-cent fares upon a basis of present 
traffic only, under municipal ownership, all 

universally described as superior to that for- 

merly obtained from private parties. The 


such expenses could be balanced, an ample 
sinking fund provided for, and a profit cred- 
ited to the tax-payers. But a similar reduc- 
tion of fares on the Hungarian railways 

figures on municipal gas are almest as strik-| increased the traffic by almost 200 per cent 

ing. The margin between these figures is 

more than sufficient to make the change from 

private to public service easy; it brands it as 

inevitable. 


in a very short time. Later the increase rose 
“The nationalist who rages against the 


to 1,600 per cent, itis stated. Municipal 
travel would respond at least as promptly as 
capitalist forgets his creed. Communism 
aside, all nationalistic tenets depend upon 


inter-urban. But increase in traffic demands 
increase in service. The West End company 
and can be tested by the following basic doc- 
trine: ‘ The state is bound to guarantee to 


now employs about 6,500 men. A 200 per 
its citizens, as inalienable birthrights, the 


cent increase in traffic would open up em- 
ployment to at least 12,000 additional men. 
Moreover, the daily number of passengers 
averages over three (say 34) hundred thou- 

opportunity of labor and the full value of 

the products of that labor.’ This isall that is 

involved in the nationalization of industry, 

—nothing more. They are divine rights. 


sand. A saving of three cents each means 
a daily saving of $10,000, all of which, 

He who gainsays them touches human souls 

and defies Deity. 


sooner or later, here or elsewhere, must in- 
crease by just so much consumption and 
demand in various commodities. Again, 

“* As a corollary to this proposition, nation- 
alism condemns rent (in the general accept- 
ance of the term) and condemns interest. 


such an increase in traffic must permit to a 
certain extent increased economy of service 

But, for the individual who wisely and dili- 

gently utilizes these instituti-ns, while ex- 


without doubt to the extent. of one-cent 
tant, it has nothing but praise. Nor does it 


fares. The results as above would be cor- 
respondingly emphasized. 
‘““The above has nothing to do with phi- 
fail to recognize as invaluable, executive 
ability, its superiority over manual dexterity, 
and the fact that under the present system it 


lanthropy, charity, pity, ethics or religion, 
except indirectly ; it has nothing todo with 
is often unrewarded and often discouraged. 
It does not, as Mr. Thomas seems to think, 


class movement, denunciation of capital or 
pessimism; it does not necessarily lead to 
communism or the extinction of the individ- 

champion the cause of All the Rest of Us 

against some of us. Most decidedly it is 

not a class movement; itis in the interest of 


ual. But it does apply, not only to every 

person who ever rides on a street car or who 

is out of a job, but to every one who ever 
buys anything which they would like to see 
cheapened. And it applies to every con- 
ceivable department of service or produc- 

the consumer—the rightful ruler of the in-| tion, in direct proportion to the distance such 

dustrial world— and the producer. All are 

consumers ; all ought to be producers. If not, 

by their idleness, by shirking the first duty 

of man, they forfeit their rights. And it is 

only against the short-sightedness of all in 

absurd lack of systematic co-operation, in 


has progressed on the universal path towards 
consolidation and absorption to the exclusion 
of competition — that former denizen of this 
land, whose policy is more suicidal and whose 
days are more numbered than those of Lo, 
the poor Indian.” 


LESSENING THE BURDEN OF TAXA- 
TION. 


[From Sylvester Baxter's Baltimore Address ] 


The Berlin municipal gas-works yielded, at 
last accounts, something like 18 per cent 
of the entire annual expenditure of the 
city as profits. The Berlin water-works also 
yield an annual profit of considerably over a 
quarter of a million of dollars; and even the 
great sewerage system has producen a net 
revenue of something like the same figure, 
through the annual rate imposcd upon the 
house owners for the use of sewers. 


The figures last at hand, those for 1888, 
show that the net revenue from the various 
city works was about $1,000,000. The real 
profit was, however, very much greater than 
that, for the gas-works not only paid the 
interest on their cost and lit the streets 
without expense, but yielded a profit of $1,- 
125,000. The amount saved in the public 
lighting of a great city like Berlin must have 
been a very large sum. The water-works 
yielded a profit of $425,000, besides fornish- 
ing the water for public purposes without 
expense. The markets showed a profit of 
$75,000. As there was a deficit in the sew- 
erage department for that year amounting to 
$625,000, the net profits were reduced to the 
aforementioned sum. 


The net debt of Berlin in 1888 was but 
little over $8,000,000, the charges upon which 
were met by less than half of the profits 
from the city works. This is a contrast to 
New York, whose debt is over $100,000,000, 
and Boston with a debt of something like 
$25,000,000. 

Owing to the excellent condition of the 
finances, Berlin has founded a number of in- 
stitutions of credit on the security of the 
wealth of the city. One is a municipal sav- 
ings bank, with deposits now amounting to 
between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000, with 39 
officers for receiving deposits in various 
parts of the town. It pays an interest of 
three and one third per cent. There is also 
a municipal fire insurance office, in which ali 
the house-owners are obliged to insure. In 
1882, the value of buildings insured was over 
$500,000,000, and since that time has enor- 
mously increased. Owing to the substantial 
construction of the city and the excellent 
fire department, the annual premium is only 
five or six cents on $100. Another city insti- 
tution is a mortgage bank, established in the 
interest of the credit of real estate, issuing 
on varying terms mortgages at four, four 
and one half and five per cent. 


A striking fact in connection with the 
Berlin city government is its effect upon 
party feeling among its members. While 
considerations of party govern, to some ex- 
tent, in the elections, Prof. Gneist assures 
us that “the party element soon gets 
smoothed in the intimate deliberations of 
the board of aldermen, in the great commit- 
tees, *and in the numerous committees of 
wards. These animosities of party get 
gradually blurred and finally blotted out alto- 
gether in the common toil of daily-work for 
the interests of the community. The results 
of this activity teach every day that it has 
been the aim and object of the communitates 
to smooth down and to obliterate social 
hostility.” 


. Judge Pryor, in his decision in regard to 
the DeWitt Wire Cloth company, laid down 
the following legal principle: ‘The people 
have a right to the necessaries and conven- 
iences of life at a price determined by the 
selection of supply and demand, and the law 
forbids any agreement or consolidation 
whereby the price is removed beyond the 
solitary influence of legitimate competition.” 
The company was forced by the trust to Keep 
a contract which became distasteful to it, 
and which increased the market price of 
wire cloth. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited.} 


New England. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 1 
discussed trade unionism at its last meeting. 
Mr. Augur of the carpenters’ union claimed that 
wages are highest in the trades that are best or- 
ganized, even the hod carriers in some places 
getting $2.50 per day, while many skilled me- 
chanics, unorganized, in Hartford are receiving 
but $2. But the nnionists are getting their eyes 
open to other things than wages, and are becom- 
ing nationalists. Mr. Fellennan approved of 
trade unionism, and advised all to study politi- 
eal economy. The club has a good assortment 
of economic literature on sale at every meeting, 
and there is quite a demand for it. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular educational meeting Monday evening. 
Rev. C. P. Lyford was the principal speaker, and 
held the close attention of the audience for an 
hour. He spoke of the large meetings being held 
in the city for the purpose of converting people, 
but not one word was said there in regard to 
their bodily comfort while here on earth. The 
speaker said if he should take part in a revival 
meeting now, as he had done many times in the 

ast, with the light that had come to him in the 
ast year, he should constantly be looking beyond 
his audience, at the vast army of human beings 
that were suffering for the bare necessaries of 
life, for the first work was to improve the condi- 
tion of this suffering mass of humanity. Mr. 
Lyford did not believe that any man with mil- 
lions in his possession should be called a Chris- 
tian, no matter what church he belonged to. 
Mrs. Bristol then read an original poem, which 
was heartily applauded. Mrs. H. 8. Lake was 
then called upon and spoke briefly and effec- 
tively, taking an optimistic view of the possibili- 
ties of the future. Many of the members pro- 
nounced this to be one of the best meetings this 
club has ever had. 


-The Haverhill Nationalist Club, No. 1, has 
moved into its new quarters, rooms 5 and 6, at 73 
Merrimack street. The rooms will be open Sun- 
day afternoons, and eyery evening through the 
week except Thursdays, and there will always 
be some one present to receive visitors. <A large 
number of magazines and papers will be kept on 
file for the use of any one who wishes to make 
use of them. At the regular meeting on the 
evening of February 25, a number of new mem- 
bers were admitted. By a unanimous vote the 
club censured Senator B. F. Brickett for his vote 
in favor of biennial elections, and the secretary 
was instructed to send a protest to the Legisla- 
ture against the passage of the biennial amend- 
ment. 


E. S. Huntington and Henry R. Legate of 
Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, were the speak- 
ers at a meeting at Manchester, N. H., on the 
evening of the 25th ult., Mayor Knowlton pre- 
siding. Although the night was stormy, the 
attendance was quite large. After the speaking 
the audience voted unanimously in favor of the 
city’s running its own electric-light plant at the 
expiration of the present contract with a private 
company. 


The Lynn Nationalist Club, No. 1, at its regu- 
lar meeting, February 25, was addressed by 
Councilman William W. Crocker of that city. 
He said there had never been a time in the his- 
tory of this country when the safety, stability 
and liberty of the nation were in greater danger 
than at present. He said we were suffering from 
two evils which were largely responsible for this 
alarming condition; one was a limited, ignorant 
and degraded suffrage, and the other, the finan- 
cial system adopted by the government which 
permits the massing of the public wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, is the only 
one in the city that has permanent quarters. 
The club has pleasant rooms at 184 Boylston 
street, which are open every week-day, with some 
one always in attendance to welcome visitors 
and give information. Quite a variety of litera- 
ture upon économie subjects is on sale, and a 
large amount is given away. Calls for printed 
matter come from all parts of the country, and 
the majority of the clubs in the entire country 
have been aided in their formation by this parent 
club. Its business meetings are held at the 


headquarters, and the educational at the hall of 
the Women’s Industrial and Educational asso- 
ciation. 


Middle States. 


Ata late meeting of the Kensington Reform 
club of Philadelphia, ‘‘ Looking Backward ’”’ 
was discussed, and James Shaw, a designer, 
spoke on “ Nationalism,” in advocacy of its 
principles. Opposing sentiments were expressed 
by some present. The hall was filled, and great 
interest was manifested in the discussion. 


G. H. Wilshire, who formed many nationalist 
clubs in California, recently spoke before a sec- 
tion of the social labor party just formed in 
Philadelphia, his subject being ‘‘ Benefits of 
Socialism.’”” The speaker favored placing every 
industry under government control that is being 
worked in antagonism to the interests of the 
whole people. e said: Nationalism and so- 
cialism are absolutely the same, except that the 
nationalism grows out of the appreciation by the 

roperty-owning class that they were to be forced 

own while the socialists come from those who see 
their wages inadequate for their labor, and their 
hours of labor too long. The Farmers’ Alliance 
for instance, can see nationalism in everything 
but the land that they own. Yet the revolution 
may come from the start in Kansas, instead of 
from the city artisan. 


The Harlem (N. Y.) Nationalist club isin a 


prosperous condition, its membership being in- 
creased each meeting. A large hall has been 
hired and a course of public lectures been ar- 


ranged for, by T. B. Wakeman, beginning the 
12th with ‘‘ Individuality and Nationalism.’ 
It is thought that the public can be reached 
better in this way than any other. 


West and South. 


The Chicago Nationalist Club, No. 1, at a 
meeting at the Grand Pacific hotel, listened to 
an address by R. H. Howe, President Jesse 
Cox in the chair. The speaker’s subject was 
the “ Land Question,’’ and he pointed out the 
tendency toward monopolization of land, with 
the rapid decrease in the rural population and 
the alarming increase in the population in large 
cities. Mr. Howe said that farms in the East are 
being abandoned and in the West mortgages are 
being foreclosed, thus making the once indepen- 
dent farmer a tenant-at-will, an agricultural la- 
borer working for some ‘‘ Napoleon of agricul- 
ture,”’ or else he drifts to some city to swell the 
already vast number of poor living in unhealthy 
conditions. The speaker referred to the history 
of Rome, showing that enormous wealth on the 
one hand and hopeless poverty on the other had 
proved the ruin of that once powerful nation, 
and quoted the saying of Pliny that ‘Land mo- 
nopoly destroyed Rome,” and claimed it would 
destroy America unless nationalism prevails. 


The New .York Nationalist Club, No. 3, at a 
recent meeting debated the question, ‘‘ Will Pro- 
hibitionism Solve the Labor Problem?’ Prof. 
Wright taking the affirmative and Moses Oppen- 
heim the negative, and each proved himself an 
able advocate of the cause he espoused. Mr. 
Bahan and Prof. DeLeon took part in the de- 
bate, and the latter in closing said the national- 
ist and socialists would do well to follow the 
example of the prohibitionists in emancipating 
themselves from both old parties, from whom 
no help could be expected. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, is in a prosperous condition, and its members 
are actively engaged in propaganda work. The 
headquarters which the club has occupied for 
two years is now well known as Nationalist hall, 
and has become quite a meeting place for reform 
bodies, it being rented to a Socialist club, the 
Citizens’ Alliance, the Printers’ mixed assembly, 
two benevolent associations, a dramatic club and 
two republican state associations. The income 
from these materially lessens the financial bur- 
den to the club. At a recent meeting the club 
had the pleasure of listening to an able paper 
by Max Georgii on “‘ Ancient Communism and 
Modern Socialism,” in which the distinction was 
clearly defined and the impossibility of returning 
to the communism of ancient times was most 
forcibly shown. 


Sylvester Baxter, of Boston Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, delivered an address before the tax-payers’ 
association of Baltimore, Md., February 24. 
His subject was ‘‘ A Model City Government in 
Europe, and How to Attain One in America.”’ 
The speaker gave a description of the manage- 
ment of city affairs in Berlin, and the superior 
character and ability of the men elected to office, 
which results in a condition of purity in munici- 


pal matters that presents a striking contrast to 
our American cities. Mr, Baxter spoke from 
personal observation, and gaye many facts of the 
most interesting nature. An extract from his 
address will be found in another column of this 
issue. 


A nationalist club is being formed at Akron, 
A large number are interested in the movement, 
and a strong organization will doubtless be the 
result. 


A Nationalist club has been formed at Little 
Rock, Ark., with Thomas J. Stanton as secretary, 
and the members intend to keep up the interest 
manifested, and form other clubs in that vicinity. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Central Nationalist club 
made an effort to secure a law from the Legisla- 
ture raising the school age: and to provide aid 
for poor children who would otherwise be unable 
to attend school, but their efforts were in vain, 
and the only educational bill the legislators pre- 
sented was one providing for free text-books. 
The club also had a bill prepared, giving the 
right of initiative to the people, but it was 
smothered in committee. Eugene Hough, the 
member of the club who has had charge of all 
these matters, predicts the passage of the Aus- 
tralian ballot law. > 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Friday evening at Grand Army hall, 
13th street, between Broadway and Franklin 
streets. The public are coraselly invited. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association 
meets regularly every Tuesday night. Ata re- 
cent meeting President Howell called attention 
to the efforts of a water, light and power com- 
pany to secure incorporation, and thought this 
should be opposed. Arnot Hepburn read a 
paper on “f Monopolies of Municipal Services;’’ 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from 
municipal ownership of gas and electric plants 
and street railways. A deputation was appointed 
to wait upon the street railway earninlites in 
conjunction with a deputation from the single- 
tax association. 


Great Britain. 


Another correspondent from London says 
that the Fabians who gathered in large numbers 
to hear a recent address by D. Schloss on profit- 
sharing were rewarded by ‘“‘an acute analysis of 
this middle-class panacea. He pointed out that 
it was inferior to the ordinary wage system, as it 
left the workman’s chance of sharing part of his 
employer’s profits dependent on the ability of the 
Lae employer to make such _ profits. 

hereas by a strike he might gain a rise of 
wages, regardless of the circumstances of the 
firm he worked for. It was thus objectionable 
as savoring of autocratic rather than of demo- 
cratic management, and was in very many cases 
a sort of thimblerig, as the workmen gained as 
profit, or bonus, or tip, only a portion of the 
excess due to his greater exertion. The position 
of co-operative societies was also reviewed, and 
their main excellence asserted to be the training 
they afford the workers in the organization of 
labor. From the stand-point of his economic pur- 
ism, Sidney Webb deprecated profit-sharing. 
Profit was the forbidden fruit of industry. Tt 
was a social fund, and did not rightly belong to 
the group claiming to make it.” 


John Orme, president of the Nationalization 
of Labor society, London, writes as follows: ‘A 
society of socialists named ‘The New Fellow- 
ship’ is busy both with literature and lectures 
on ‘Moral and Social Reform,’ ‘The Needs of 
To-day,’ ‘ Utopia, or Socialism of the 16th Cen- 
tury,’ ‘ The Moral Basis of the New Order,’ etc. 
They, like the Christian socialists, embody a 
large religious element in their teaching, and 
indeed, many of the churches in the Cnited 
Kingdom, both established and dissenting, are 
becoming sources whence flow the true ideas of 
socialism, ideas based on the real spirit of reli- 
gion, — brotherly love. 

‘The process of nationalization in England is 
daily becoming more manifest; and such socie- 
ties as the ‘ Fabians’ are doing good work in this 
direction. They have lately published a series 
of lectures on ‘Socialism’ which are being very 
well received, and iver now giving two series 
of lectures, one at Bloomsbury hall, Oxford 
street, the other at South Place institute, Fins- 
bury. Among the subjeots are ‘ Nationalization 
of Capital,’ ‘ The Co-operative Movement,’ ‘The 
Methods of Social Evolution,’ ‘The New Re- 
form Bill,’ ‘Land Purchase or Land Nationaliza- 
tion in Ireland.’ 
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BEACON HILL LINEN. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. 


PAPER, 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper made. 

A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 

U. S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made, 7 

CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. ‘ Best and cheapest in the market. 
We guarantee our prices lowest in America, 

and envelopes from 10 cts. a pound and upward, with prices and number 


Is very fashionable. 


Sample sheets of paper 


of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts. ‘These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable 


correspondence. 
On orders of $10 and ove 


r we will prepay freight charges to nearest rail- 


SPECIAL OFFER. road _ station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. 


Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED, VISITING-CARDS. #:ist 


Estimates 
ies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on applicatio 
only the best workmen and use the finest cards. 


we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with fifty cards. 
furnished for Wedding and Olass-day Invitations, Street 
mn. All the work is done on our premises. Weemploy 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


38 Beacon Street 


= a = BWBosToNn. 


WOLLASTON PARK, 
600-440-160. 


MORE ELOQUENT THAN WORDS 


is the above equation in attesting the practical 
success of Wollaston Park. 

Less than one year ago 600 lots were first 
offered to the public. 

To-day only 160 are to be had. 


EVERYBODY PLEASED. 


Safe to say no one of the 400 and more who bought 
Home Sites of us Jast summer regrets his purchase. 
Such are the expressions which come to our ears. It is 
only necessary to look into this matter to be convinced 
of its practical value. 

But 15 minutes’ ride on O. C, R. R., 64% miles south of 
Boston. Delightfully situated and admirably laid out, 
with concrete sidewalks, water-pipes, electric lights, 
graded streets, etc. Wholesome restrictions insure a 
desirable community, Eighteen houses already built — 
more building. 

The 160 remaining Jota we propose to offer, UNTIL 
APRIL 1, at Jast season’s low figures and advantageous 
terms, notwithstanding the natural and acknowledged 
increase of values. 

Lots, 40 x 80 to 60x120, at 6 to 15 cents. First pay- 
ment, $10.00; balance, $1.00 to $1.50 weekly, or $4.00 to 
$6.00 monthly. 

No mortgages or interest. 
Don’t let this opportunity escape you. 
to investigate. 

Apply in person or by mail for full information. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


18 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
Mention The New Nation. 


What’s the Trouble? 


“ Horrible !”” you will say, when you read 
this book. Can it be that all this injustice 
and misery exists in this country? What 
Is there no remedy? Yes! 


No taxes till deed is given. 
It costs nothing 


causes it ? 

All Nationalists and social reformers 
should read this book. Mr. F. E. TOWER 
has depicted the present conditions with a 
His studies led him 
to investigate, and his humanity to cry out 
against the TYRANNY OF THE MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 


terrible earnestness. 


Price, 25 cents. 
For sale by 


The Authors’ Mutual Pub. Go., 


A. J, PHILPOTT & CO., Agents, 


54 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


SIOUX FALLS. 


Safe and profitable investments for large or 


small amounts, 


Parties investing through us have the benefit of our long 


experience In the West. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY. 
Call at 103 State Strest, Boston, 


OR SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Send for Circular and Maps before investing. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


The Breath of Spring i$ in the Air. 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, etc., or for 
Easter Alleluias [5 cte., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabel, or Our 
Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Cantata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Cantatas 

as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.]._ Wreck of Hesperus 
35 cts., $2.40 doz.J, 91st Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 
allard. [Send for our List of 150 Cantatas.] 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, like 
Dairy Maids’ Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.], Lewis. or 
Garden of Singing Flowers Bs cts., $3.60 doz.], or Rain- 
bow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 doz.], Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the brilliant 
flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., $3.60 doz,.] 
New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], Kingdom ot 
Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], Gipsy Queen [60 
cts., $5.40 doz.]. Send for Lists. 


Much Attractive Exhibition Music is found in 
School Collections. 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Golden 
Boat [50 cts.], charming action songs by Mrs, L. O. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts., $3 doz.]. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


PROGRESSIVE AND INTELLIGENT 
PEOPLE LOVE ART. 


Only the rich can own original works, and com- 
paratively few are able to travel extensively 
abroad. Collecting unmounted photographs 
brings the most renowned works of art, in 
miniature form, to our very doors, and by them 
one is enabled to study the old masters and to 
take imitation journeys to all parts of the globe. 

Circular of suggestions on photograph collect- 
ing free to any address. Catalogue and supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects for 15 cents. 

Always Mention THe New Nation. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 WASHINGTON ST. . . BOSTON. 


THE DAWN. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 


OF 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Editor. 


Advocating Primitive Christianity and a 


Revolution towards Socialism, 


$1.00 PER YEAR, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


"RED WiUDGE & SON, PRINTERS, BOSTON. 


MAGAZINE inakes home 
happy a whole year for $1. 
Always bright, fresh, and in- 
teresting. Articles accepted 


N 0 NA M E on their merits, from sub- 


scribers only. Sample copy. 10c. No free copies. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


13 W7inter Street, Boston, 


TERMS, $2.00 A YEAR, 


